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A TALE OF THE sta, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


[continvgp.| 


» CHAPTER XIII. 


A PRIVATE CONFERENCE. 
Ty order that the reader may properly compre- 
hend the remarks made by George Susley, at 
the close of the last chapter, we must wake a 
slight retrogression in our Story, and introduce 
him to Doctor Marsha! and George 
at the house of the former, on the i 
vious to the younger man’s resort 
and after he had breakfasted with t 
“My dear George,” said the 
both had seated themselves, 
sured you from the botto: 
truly rejoiced I am to see you once more beneath 
my roof. You have told us that you have heen 
abroad the greater portion of the time you have 
been absent. I shall leave it to your own option to 
tell me where you have been, or how you have 
been employed, or to keep silence upon the sub- 
Ject. I take it for granted, from your appear- 
ance, that your time has been well employed ; 
with all my heart I hope and trust it has. Neith- 


er shall I revert to the t fi vi 
hese 0 pas urther than will be 


in the study 
morning pre- 
to the cavern, 
he family. 
doctor, when 
“T have already as- 
m of my heart, how 





‘not have well forgotten our conversation on the 
day when first you went into the office of Mr. 
Jessop, that I hold in trust for you the sum of one 
thousand pounds, with interest at five per cent., 
since your fifteenth birthday. Seven years have 
elapsed since then, and you are now twenty-two 
years old. The money, amounting in all to 


gress, In the year 186], 


Che Pirate Smugglers: 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER 


a eye yorry eee 
understand what must be the feeling of a gem- 





— car wer 
erous-minded youth in your case. Still, were I 
in your place, I would endeavor to forget those 
who had forgotten me, and determine to revenge 
myself upon them in the best of all ways—by 
making my own way in the world.” 

“J will, and after my own fashion,” replied 





nearly fifteen hundred pounds, has been ready for 
you tor twelve months. In addition to this, 
until your twenty-first birthday, the sum of one 
hundred pounds was regularly paid into the bank 
for your maintenance—” , 

“ But, sir,” interrapted the young man, a 
deep blush of shame overspreading his sunburnt 
cheek, “there is the money—the note I unfortu- 
nately forged in a moment of mad recklessness, 
for three hundred pounds.” 

“ That, George,” replied the doctor, “is what 
I referred to when I said that Ishould not allude 
to the past further than was necessary. Tt was a 
criminal folly committed in the extravagance of 
dissipation, which 1 sincerely bope and believe 
has been repented. I advanced the money to 
meet that note, and repayed myself out of your 
father’s remittances. No one was or is aware of 
the circumstances excepting myself, Mr. Jessop 
and the banker upon whom you drew; not 
even the party who received your note, nor my 
own childyen.” 

The young man was deeply affectéd. All his 
better feelings were awakened, agd rising from 
his seat he grasped the ductor’s hand, and with 
a faltering voice thanked him for his generous 
kindness. 


the young man. 

The doctor proceeded with the settlement of 
George Stanley’s affairs no longer under his con- 
trol, and placed in his hand vouchers for the 
money deposited in his name in the bank. This 
business settled they quitted the study and re- 
joined Arthur and Mary, and George, in the 
course of the day, informed them that he had 
gone to sea after leaving Mr. Jessop, and had 
been trading to and from various ports in Eu- 
rope, and that he had lately retarned from the 
Mediterranean in command of the same vessel 
on board which he had entered as a boy five 
years before. 

“Bravo!” cried the doctor. “Though I had 
rather you had chosen some less perilous pro- 
fession, the fact that in five years you have risen 
tocommand a vessel, speaks more in your favor 
than a thousand empty boasts. Go on as you 
have begun, my boy, and I shall be proud of 
you, though I always thought you would succeed 
in whatever you undertook.” 

“Captain of a ship, and you so young, 


George!” said Mary. “ How delightful! How 
I should like to go on board of her.” 
“T have quitted the vessel, Mary,” answered 





“Enough, enough, my dear boy,” said the 
doctor. “ I saved your credit, compromised in 
a moment of youthful recklessness. You have 
saved my life and my fortune. You are more 
than quits with me. Let us never again allude 
to the matter. To proceed: I have received in 
remittances, six hundred pounds. Deducting 
three handred, you have three remaining, which, 
added to the principal and interest of the thou- 
sand pounds, gives you eighteen huadred pounds 
as your just due, whieh sam is now deposited to 


withdrawn at any moment, and a very pretty 
sum it is for a young man of twenty-two to be- 


your account in the Hythe Bank, and can be | 


George, “ but I shall get another command, and 

you shall go on board. You shall sail with me 

| if you will,” he added, in a whisper, audible to 
Mary alone. 

| The young lady blushed, but made no 

| reply. 

| “ And George,” said Arthur, “ you must tell 
us all about your voyages. I think of going to 

| sea myself, if I can manage to get a berth as 
surgeon’s mate.” ‘ ia 

| George had told the truth, but not the whole 

| truth, and little did the good doctorimagine how 

unmerited was the praise he had bestowed upon 

his adopted son and ward. 











gin the world with—” 

“Pardon me one moment, sir,” interrupted | 
the yoang man. 
the remittance of £190 per annum was regularly 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DEATH OF DR. MARSHAL. SECRET MACHINA- 
TIONS OF GEORGE STANLEY. 


“T understand you to say that 


paid uutil I was twenty-one years of age; then 
it was stopped ?” Wuewn George Stanley arose on the morning 
“ According to your father’s instructions in | following his secret visit to the smuggler’s cav- 
his last letter to me.” ern 

“ He has never written you since ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“And you don’t know who, or where he 
is?” . 

“T do not, my dear boy; he has maintained 


companionship and command of the low-minded 
ruffians with whom he had of late associated. 
He, like some men whom the world calls heroes, 
had a contempt for criminality on a petty scale. 
It makes all the difference in the world—in the 


the most perfect secrecy.’ eyes of the world—whether a man murders a 
«© Then I am to understand,” said the young 

man, ina 

me off forever?” 
“My dear hoy, 


but vou have the foundation of a fortune in your 


lone traveller on the highway, or butchers his 


voice of indignation, “ that he has cast | hundreds and thousands ; whether he tilches a 





loaf of broad, or robs a nation’s treasury, and 





fear that such is the case; George Stanley, young as he was, had worldly 







wisdom and experience enough to know this 





possession. You are better off than the great * Yes,” he muttered to himself, as he sauntered 
majority of younz men of your age.” ; on the cliff befure breakfast, “ the successful days 








— =: 


: ; = 
____ DEAT 8 = 
apes, arc gonp by- : shas.d | 
down of late into a \,jere gaine at hide arid seek, 


between a paltry sloop’s crew, and a petty, beg- 
garly exciseman, and I am not one to mend my 
fortunes by turning footpad. Legro—curse the 
day when IJ first met that villain—saw this when 
he returned to his old trade, and despatched me 
hither. If the fellows had the spunk to follow 
my advice, and start at once for the Spanish 
main, I would not be the man to forsake them ; 
but no, the mean dogs prefer skulking abont on 
the coast, like a paréel of rats round a farm- 
house, frightened by the coast-guard in the day 
time, and prowling about the roads and _ villages 
at night. Let them go till they are brought up 
by a halter. I mast keep out of their way, 
though, for a time, or they will suspect I am go- 
ing to betray them, and will seek revenge. Well, 
that will answer my purpose. I need solitude 
and quiet to perfect my plans. If I remain here, 
‘fore George! the constant sight of Mary’s 
pretty face will overturn all my arrangements. 
Had I not gone so far that I dare not halt, I 
would repent, and become a model of virtue and 
propriety for her sake. ‘I would marry her 
openly before the world, and settle down quietly 
and contentedly for life. But that cannot be 
now, and yet I cannot live without her. By tair 
means or foul, she must bemine. Let me think. 
Eighteen hundred pounds, the doctor says. 
Three hundred will pay my expenses here, and 
with the rest, I can purchase influence that will 
gain me the position I aim at, in returning to the 
West Indies. 1 will breakfast now, and then call 
on the doctor and sce Mary.” 

Only for a day or two longer did George 
Stanley remain the guest of Doctor Marshal, ere, 
anxious to quit the neighborhood before his late 
lawless companions suspected his purpose, he 





bade the doctor’s family a temporary farewell, 


| 


leaving them, ostensibly, with the object of vis- | 


iting London, and seeing the owners of the ves- 
sel he had lately commanded, with a view to 
obtain another engagement, but really to arrange 
matters of a very different and much less honest 
nature. 

He had, however, succeeded in completely 
blinding the worthy doctor, and his son and 
daughter, as regarded the true character of his 


| 
} 


pursuits, and he left them ali under the convic- | 
tion that the grave and serious errors of his | 





early youth had arisen merely trom the ebullitions 
of an active, sanguine, impulsive temperament, 
excited by the belief that he was occupying a 


social position far beneath that which his birth | 
and parentage entitled him to fill, and that, as he 
| it was with the firm resolve to quit the | 


had grown older, he had seen the folly of his 
evil courses, and had long since sincerely repent- 
ed of them. Several weeks elapsed before he 
returned to the village. 
sponded with the doctor occasionally, and with 


Meanwhile he corre- 


Mary regularly. 

But there had come a blight upon the hitherto 
happy household of Doctor Marshal. 
eral days after the assault upon his person, the 


For sev- 


doctor appeared to be rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the blow he had received, and had 
begun to regard it a8 a matter of lithe moment; 
but one day he was seized with a fitof apoplexy 


while seated at table. From this he recovered 





wholly in 
the opinion of other medical men, 
own, that his brain had received a shock fiom 


well as his 


which he would never recover. For a long 
while he struggled manfully against the en- 
croachments of the disease, but he became con- 
tinually subjected to fits of somnolency, or to 
intense headaches, during which his reason 
failed him, and at length he took to his bed, fully 
satistied that his days on earth were numbered. 

It was then that Mary wrote to George a 
long, sad letter, detailing all the particulars of 
her father’s illness, and praying the young man, 
now her accepted lover, if he wished to wituess 
the last of his adopted father, to hasten to Sand 
gate immediately, or he would be two late. She 
wrote in conclusion : 


“ Dear George, your gallant, generous cour- 
age saved my dear father from being murdered 
on the spot, and saved him from pecuniary ruin. 
I can never be sufficiently gratetul to you for 
this. But, alas, you were too late to protect him 
from the cowardly assault which must prove fatal 
to him, and very soon Arthur and I will be alone 
in the world. Come to us, George. Be with us 
at the last dread moment which will render us 
orphans—you as well as we—for has not our dear 
father been a father to you also? Hasten, or 
you will be too late. I dread w write the words ; 
but I cannot longer blind my eyes to the fact 
that my father is rapidly passing away. The 
doctors who are attending him tell me that his 
death will be sudden, and that it may occur at 
any moment. O, how is it possible chat there 
can be such wickedness in the world? What 
must be the nature of those dreadful men, who 
thus for the sake of gain could attempt the life 
of an unoffending fellow-creature, and bring un- 
speakable misery upon those who never injured 
them by word, thought or deed * Sometimes | 
am almost tempted to believe that the justice ot 
Heaven slumbers; but 1 know this is sinful. 
Hasten, dear George, for the sake of your more 
than sister, Marr.” 


The conscience of George Stanley smote him 
bitterly when he read this letier. 


father’s life! 


girl, ignorant of the fact that he to whom she 
thus wrote, was in fact av accomplice to the at- 
tack which would result in her father’s murder! 
True, he had pot been aware that Doctor Mar- 


shal was the person who had drawn @ large sum 
of money from the bank ; but he had known that 
the money was drawn, and as the captain of the 
lawless smuggling crew, had been present, con- 
cealed in the woods when the attack was made, 
and had only interfered when he nad heard the 
He 


felt in his own conscience that if the doctor died, 


name of the victim mentioned therefore 
he was an accomplice in the murder of his ben- 
efactor and adopted futher. He went down to 
Sandgate immediately, and received a tearful 
welcome from Mary. 

“ How is your father '’” he asked. 

“ Til—very ill,” was the reply. ‘ George, he 
has been anxious to see you, will you not go to 
him *” 

Without reply, the young man allowed him- 
self to be conducted to the doctor's chamer. 

“ George,” said the doctor, awaking as from a 
dream after the young man had stood for some 
time by the bedside, contemplating the features 
of him who he could not but feel was in « meas. 
ure the victim of his own crime, “I have teen 


acitated him for busi and it was 


He had 
generously and gallantly interfered to save her 
So wrote the generous, trusting 









wanting to see you. A strange id 
into my brain while I have tna thie amok 
were in a dream, and though it is foolish, it 
troubles me, and I want to get rid of it; it hangs 
aboat me like a nightmare—I can’t tell why 
When I was riding homeward on the wight that I 
was attacked, I saw three men in advance of me 
hey disappeared in the woods, and soon afver- 
wards I was struck senseless by @ man who had 
asked alms of me. Thore were two men whom 
( saw afterwards, concerned in the robbery ; 
where was the third? For I am satistied that 
this party were the robbers.” 

The young man stood silent for a few mo- 
ments. His color fled from his checks, and he 
pawns to ly The doctor's eyes were fixed 
curiously upon him. He ac 
neath his earnest gaze. pcficoaion 

sil [SRE ENGRAVING. | 
“I—TI saw but two, sir,” he replied: “ per- 
haps you were mistaken.” at 
: “No—no. But where were you, George? 
You could not have overtaken me, for I had 
spurred my horse on to a gallop for some min 
utes before I was attacked, and there was ho one 
a sight behind me, and yet you said you were 
going to--not coming from—the village |” 

: “ Yes—I—I had made a short cut across the 

tields, and came out into the road through the 

ae stammered the young man, 

“Dear father,” said Mar » “@ 

yourself with thinking of a con pone 

What matters where George was ? Only I—we 

all have cause to regret that he did not arrive a 

few minutes sooner.” 

ak Yes, yes,” replied the sick man, tostily. “but 

ued, ‘‘and saved my children from ruin. That | 

} was kind of you. And the” robber revurned~ 
their booty at your bidding.”’ 

He uttered the last words as if he were speak- 

ing in his sleep, and the next moment fell into a 

lethargic slumber. George could not conceal his 

agitation, and Mary looking up into his face with 

tearful eyes, said : 

“ You are distressed, George—I do not won- 

der at it. My poor father often talks in this 

strange manner. Sometimes he almost fright- 





ens me. He is light-headed, and has strange 
fancies. 1 doubt whether he knows what he 
says.” 


The doctor now called, and all but the nurse 
left the room. George did not see the sick man 
again until he was no more. In the evening the 
doctor in attendance called again, and soon after 
Mary was sent for. She was sitting with 
George in the parlor, and left him to attend the 
summons. He awaited her return anxiously, bat 
half an hour passed away, and then sounds of 
grief and lamentation resounded through the 
house. The cries struck like a death-knell upon 
his ear, for well he knew their import; the 
guardian of his infancy and childhood, his 
adopted father, was no more, and his death, in 
some degree at least, lay at his door! 

He could not endure to remain in the house, 
and returned to the hotel where he was lodging. 
On the following morning he called at the house 
of mourning, and saw Mary and Arthur, and 
with them ascended to the doctor's chamber, and 
gazed upon the placid features of the corpse, 
with what feelings we will not attempt wo 
describe. 

Both Mary and Arthur were overwhelmed 
with grief, and George was scarcely less affected 
than they, though perhaps his grief arose from 
causes of which they entertained no idea. When 
again he saw Mary alone he spoke to her serj- 
ously of his regard for her, and begged her, now 
that her father was no more, to become his wife, 
promising to be to her all that the most loving 


wife cou'd wish 








“ George,” replied Mary, “I will not attempt 
to misanderstand you, nor to pretend doubts that 
I do not feel. I bave already promuwed that I 
would be the wife of no one bat you, and I 
woa'd at once consent but for one reason.” 
“ What asked the 


“Delay there mast be 


reason t”” young mas. 
1 would not press you 
now to hasten the day, when you ate called upon 
to mourn the loss of a father, and such a father 
Bat I may be called away from you soon; an- 
less as my wife vou cannot accompany me, and 
I would only ask for no anreasonable delay.” 

S:ill the youug girl hesitated, and in vain for 
a bang time did he beg her to tell him the reasen 
she had alluded to 

“Js is * she 
at length replied, “and you will thimk « strange 


bat nght that you should know 





lam mreelf ats joss to divine the cauwe of my 
bet, George, toe 
dying breath he asked me not to become your 
wif 


poor father’s rej gest ; with 








° 

He asked you not to become my wife?” ex- 
clamed the young man, in a wane of amazement, 
with comstersatwoo. “ What 
He kaew not even of our 






net unmingled 


ald te his motive? 
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him what he asked ad 


of reproach. 


no harm. I scarce knew what I ee 
was I shocked by your words ; orm i or 
he have desired—if, as it appears, po aon 
our mutual love—that you page vir ~ oa wate , : 
Why should he wish to render = bts alk one | Ssctentel ‘ional pane = vs 
pert oe ied anne you say, built on the low land, on the south side of the 
not mean it. e has » 


este to m —s0 wnhificent 

i island. unhealthy, are several magni | 
of law. BS ory sg i — peeps mansions, standing in gardens and plantations | 
he did no 


—you could make such a | artistically 





presence. Surely, 
saying; and you _ 
aa ise,” ed M « Be- | flowers, not only with such as belong to trop) 

«| made no promise,” return ary. 


h c wi i he tem- 
i limes, but with those also belonging to t | 
fore I could reply, e 


ic t endure the fierce 
the | perate zones, which canno} 
know not what I ought to Ms Bs 8 an Ce rays of the sun in the arid plains yer 
last words he © 2 alle - vt fi np self bound which grow and flourish here in a wi , — 
dd ie reg ‘aah ar promise ance seldom seen even on their native soil. 
to comply with his wishes, 


ed my lips.” 
en 4 aid not, he could not have known 


n 










generally appertaining to the Italian villa style 


von i i i in the civil, | 

“ Mary,” he answered, « fo me. I mean to the tropical shores of Jamaica. At the dis- | proprietor or as a government officer s aed 
tance of only a few miles from the commercial | naval, or military service, was ena Ses | 
emporium of Kingston, but situated at such an | his official income by perquisites of various a 
altitude above the level of the sea that the cli- | scriptions, which of themselves enabled 7 ed 
ree from the pernicious influences and | realize a fortune ; and the consequence naturally | 

| 

| 


laid out in gravel walks, parterres and | and lady and their eldest daughter now — 
shrubberies, and stocked with plants, trees and | was a lofty room of large dimensions 5 its 
ture was light and suggestive of cvo “i 
ing to the custom of the country, oF rather | 


tokened refinement of character and —, 
and great wealth, The dinner service ws 
massive, antique silver; the India ore = 
t (other 
: re large and commodious, and | covered the centre of the apartmen i 
generalyapperta ‘ of the polished oaken floor, glossy as a mirror, 


; vail 4 
of architecture, with large, lofty rooms, and wath | being left bare, according to the prev ailing fas' 


gpa scsmcredle ae scour board the Daphne, one of the surgeon’s mates, | m 
the ¢ 


who has performed some wonderful cures in | that the words I am about to speak shall wever 


The dining-room into whic 


ecessities of the climate; but everything be- 







“They had better remain here. = 
A die will reside in the house during our | great effort, implored him to be seat 
ance 


absence and take charge of them. And that re- | 


- | He ‘ | 
goog invited him to visit us with his excellency and | 


° a ing ft he spoke, * tell me, T+ 
Y i -morrow, when he can ex- | gasping for breath as 5 
aed so hog jure, is George Stanley living ? Tam his mother. 


amine the boy’s eyes.” 
said Lady Mortimer. 


reasons,” 


F ‘. evesizht ?” these attacks. 1—that is, I sh yal not Wis 
inds me—how is Robert's eyeslg 5 a ae 
’ we Sapenting, 1 hope and believe. I am in | But why should ager . e cna = 
fi F . ” : 1 shee whhel aie. ” ill y 
ep gee ioe epee yori oa hopes he will outgrow the weakness. | ings?” she adde i, carne 
sons of high connections and ofte 


a ke, because there is a young man on | haps have sarmised—at least [have said 
spoke, J 


| 


i joi - | . lips.” 
ophthalmic diseases since he joined the sloop. | repass your lips 


seems to be a gentlemanly young fellow, so I | 


“J wish the children could all go with us,” | I 
“Jt will be inconvenient, Emma, for many 


hall return in six months.” 


{ . 
. The tutor | whea Lady Mortimer, recovering herself witha 


“J have acted very foolishly. 1 am subject to 


born child.” 


replied Sir Charles. “Besides, we | when I left England twelve months ago,” re 
plied the young man. 


3 > hae 
———— ~~ 
ES eee ‘a ~ 
2 ss . , a } ‘< (7%... 
«¢ rv 4 ¥ > ©) \ » G3 CUR Hy NI GN: acl coiling 
CMR y R Kid ES vu -_ bi 
i ees om . fur vou A light broke saddenly apon Arihur Marshal j 
$e = — 7 | re . k) is | week, and I suggest thagT take passage for : *y he reader has surmised it was he + 
SS ey, CHAPTER XV. | been waiting for some time. Jose (the coo both on board. She has superior accommorie for as the read dhegengesrthipirang~ ok 
t! Mary, sarely you did not promise | ° | out of patience.” | tions. You will then go direct to your destina- | was now surgeon's Mate ON Hears bie ' 
ragement! - ’ ve * Bi ° P i ions. “é b- elt the ctasive awhWe 
Go il in a tone | THE ADMIRAL ® Sen | In the days of which we hie spe po tion, and I shall meet you at Barbadoes in 4 few sloop + he ost aie ots oe rmined how to 
« George !” exclaimed the young girl in We change the scene of our story, and beg | merchants were true merchant mya ie ssa | weeks after you land.” 4 ness of bis sit so ean Maweae oe Gi wilh 
the reader to accompany us across the Atlantic | body connected with the island, whether | « Batthe children, Sir Charles * | act, had again ri t 


i 


“Oo 


uch that 1 must explain. Only promise te 


The young man gave the promise 
“ Doctor Marshal,” continued Lady Mortimer, 
on 


am the wretched woman who deserted her fist 


“ George Stanley was living and well in health 


, *” 
“ And your father, you say, 18 dead ! 





letge him as their 
nature of the evil ef 
Yoarming Tether and hy 


Known that she hed , 
living * What couk } 
to care for the young os 
vet to have him etecate 
world  @ cwodition » 
which be was rg htfaly 
timer hed spoken of 
wether hk, and wae conn 
his father's name, vile 
indeed @ strange myster 
posuble again to visit J 
Daphne arrivod at Bar 
Her ladyship, wmder ul 
did not make her « pe 
at the breakfast tahlc 
hustend's gueste depe 
Opportenity to bad her 
lowing evening when Ar 
the sloop of 


man's weer handed him 


wer the + 


had been brought on 


3 : ther word, in | teem trough 
b- The lady acquiesced without ano : ‘our f vane. a neh on 
what he asked,” urged the young man. “Mary, dahs surrounding them ; for, though | jon) was of the finest texture and the most elab : ee cone cages” ee a a eee 













r young Man opened the k 
open veran E ‘ ‘i 7 rdinary car- r iral ide lady, but little more than a year 
F you do not love me, or you Dae gre on residents are not subjected to the ape orate pattern, more — ong poner fabric, | to submission ; and a though re pean ont my lady tlh teen 
" i irium to influence imate is still suffi- t; the curtains were of a light § ie ite but affectionate in his ZO. a family whieh by 

words spoken in a the happi of us | heats of the epee apnea dows and abun- te ‘of the rarest and finest woof, and so with | was not only ape daughter, there was some- “ And your mother! » diew we 1 te ale me 

H matter that co odie! ciently warm to render open wit! . i the sens Je of furniture in the room and the | towards his wife and daug ; , seca wall “ Has been dead for several years. a 
i n very article 0 ¢ . : h in his voice and co 
both ?” » replied Mary. “A | dant air necessary to comfort, and even 1 every thing both in 
«“ You wrong me, George, rep 


barden 2 am well awar 
: 7 — George Stanley—O, that 
negro servants who waited at table were array ed « gwd may dear boy—Oeenge t 


i he weather is rarely so cold as to 
forgotten my promise to cool season the ¥ , Aa 
sae ery o an that T hesitate for a | render tires essential except during eee 
te ye + balling my dear father’s ex- Shortly before sunset one sage al poison 
poorer porters ry I am willing, de- | months after the a of ‘3 rronggioa 
} rth k that his words might have been corded in the preceding © a oe z, en 
pon ne meaning; but, dear George, 1 | seated in the verandah of one to e pou . 
a meager answer you now. I must think | handsomest of 4 ae . sae ea 
arent ad been watching the 
; rds, and now I cannot even She h: : Keo 
7 ‘anu’ so recent. Speak not | the setting sun into the rang pec Be a 
do this, pre now, dear George. Another | prospect was afforded from soe a he 
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had been ted, had dispersed, or taken up 


ir quarters elsewhere. 
ie doctor’s faneral had taken place, a head- 
stone commemorating his virtues — with more 
truth than is often the case with these silent me- 
mentoes of the departed—had been erected over 


his grave; the poignancy of early grief hed 


the 
other robberies of lesser note with which they | not see that the carriage has yet started from 


Hf »” 
ao speaker was & tall, slender, delicate wo- 
man, whose age might have been forty, but who 
still retained much of the beauty of feature and 
ion which ch ized her gr ge 
ung lady of some eighteen years, with the 
teen ere and complexion of @ Hebe. The 
lexion of the elder lady had that pallor 
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’ ey = little progress in his 
wooing. He knew that Mary regarded him with 
as much affection as ever, but there was a singu- 
lar restraint in her intercourse with him, and 
Arthur, he fancied, treated him with less cordi- 
ality than formerly. In vain he pleaded, nay 
demanded to know the reason of Miss Marshal’s 
reserve. 

She could only say that her father’s last words 
still lingered in her ear, and she felt that she 
would be disobeying his last, dying request, if 
she continued to give encouragement to her 
lover’s addresses. Yet withal she confessed that 
her own feelings were unchanged, and that time 
might make a change in her opinions. 

Arthur had been present when the dying 
father had uttered the words which had caused 
this estrangement; and he, as well as his sister, 
fancied that there must have been some reason 
unknown to them for their father’s last earnest 
request. 

There is no doubt that while lying on the hed 
of sickness—when the perceptions are often more 
active than when in health, even when to the at- 
tendants the senses of the sufferer appear dead- 
ened to outward things—a suspicion had been 
awakened in the dying man’s mind, that George 
was in some way or another connected with the 
ruftians who had sought his life, though the sus- 
picion was not sufficiently strong to cause him 
openly to accuse its object, and the young man 
found that all his endeavors to make Mary and 
Arthur regard their father’s request as the mere 
wandering fancy of a disordered brain, only 
served to render them more persistent in their 
determination to respect it as a deathbed 
warning. 

He therefore came to the resolve to leave Sand- 
t gate for a time, and proceed with the arrange- 

ments he had already entered upon, although he 
took a solemn vow that he would not be baulked 
in his aims, and that one way or another, by 
consent, force, or stratagem, Mary Marshal 
should become his wife. 

Doctor Marshal had been an industrious, care- 
ful man, and although at the time of his death, 
still comparatively a young man, he had accu- 
mulated considerable property for a person in his 
position. This was left equally between his son 
and daughter, and though far from rich, Mary 
found herself placed above the fear of want, 
while Arthur, who had long sighed for a more 
active career than that of a village surgeon, and 
had only remained at home at his father's de- 
sire, and ia order to assist him in his professional 
labors, now determined to dispose of the good 
will of his late father’s practice, and to obtain, if 
possible, a berth as surgeon’s mate on board a 
ship. 

This necessitated a journey to London, and 
George, finding obstinate persistence useless, 
and having still to complete his arrangements 

_ for the fature—trusting that absence might cause 

a change in Mary’s sentiments—likewise quitted 
the village. Thus Mary, and the faithful do- 
mestic, Sally, were left sole occupants of the 













uanall to be found in European ae have 


sion of her large, earnest, deep-blue eyes, which 
told of some secret mental suffering held under 
habitual outward control. 

“Dear mama, what eyes you’ve got!” ex- 
claimed the oldest of the younger brood; “can’t 
you see? Look you, sister Helena,—their’s 
papa’s carriage crossing the bridge now.” 

“So it is, Ido believe,” replied the matron. 
“Ts it not, Helena ?” 

“Yes, mama,” answered the young lady, 
and snatching the baby from the black nurse, 
she added: ‘Come, Angus, come, let us go 
down the hill and meet papa and ride home with 
him.” 

So speaking, and unheeding the nurse’s cry of 
“La sakes, now Miss ’Lena, I say you will prov 
de deff ob dat little chile, runnin’, away wid him 
so, in sich a hurry,”—the young Jady ran mer- 
rily down the sloping gravel walk, and passed 
out of the plantation gate into the road, the mer- 
ry ringing sound of her laughter mingling with 
the delighted crowing of the infant. 

The elder lady took a spy-glass from the 
brackets where it hung ready for use, and apply- 
ing it to her eye, watched the progress of the car- 
triage which had been pointed oat to her, until 
the sudden vanishing of the twilight, as soon ag 
the sun had dipped beneath the horizon, peculiar 
to those low latitudes, rendered it no longer visi- 
ble. For the space of half an hour, the matron 
sat listening to the noisy gambols of the younger 
children, and to the busy hum of the myriads of 
insects which made their appearance as soon as 
night closed in, and breathing the incense of 
orange blossoms mingled with a thousand other 
sweet perfumes which filled the atmosphere now 
that the land breeze had set in with the darkness. 
At the expiration of this period the sound of 
carriage wheels became audible; the children 
ceased their gambols and ran off to meet their 
father, and in a few minutes one of the light, ele- 
gant “ landaulettes,” as they are termed, pecu- 
liar to the West Indies, drawn by two beautiful 
black ponies, dashed up the carriage road and 
stopped opposite the mansion. A smart, good- 
looking negro fvotman, in a gay livery, sprang 
from the fuotboard, and opening the door, helped 
out of the open carriage the young lady with the 
baby, who was followed by a tall, portly gentle- 
man of fifty or thereabouts, whose officer-like 
bearing would have proclaimed his profession 
even if he had not worn a gold laced cap, which, 
however, was the only insignia of his rank 
visible. 

“ Such a run, and such a ride, baby! Haven't 
we had, baby?” said the young lady, replacing 
the infant in his nurse’s arms, while the gentle- 
man, having saluted his wife, kissed each of the 
children, who thronged round him in turn. 
“You are late to-night, Charles,” said the 
elder lady. “ I expected you two hours ago. I 
watched for you until it grew dark.” 

“And I was the first to see the carriage, 
wasn’t I, mama?” cried the elder of the two 
boys. 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the mother ; “but ” 





late doctor’s dwelling. 





she added, “let us go in doors. Dinner has 


in neat and elegant liveries. Upon a — 
chigjonier, of elaborate Japan workmanship, hig «é 
ly polished and inlaid with ivory, stood a service 
of silver plate, as massive, but of more ee 
fashion than the family plate which [or : 
the dinner-table, and on the salver was the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

« Presented to Vice Admiral Sir Charles —r 
timer, Bart., K. C. B., by the mong 
residents of Kingston and Port Royal, ay aed 
in grateful recognition of his ‘services 2. wor 
mander-in-chief of the West inte Ss, _ 
Deputy pig of the Wi ee + og howe 

cially as a token © 
pea which he has proceeded to var a ie 
jratical rendezvous on various 18! pom 
ave for years been a source of grievous . y 
ance and severe loss to ship-owners, merc! ren 
and ‘masters of vessels trading to the Wes 
Indies.” 


Other tables, and china vases of grotesque 
pattern, but of immense value, were covered and 
filled with rare exotics, while through the open 
windows of the apartment was borne by vhegen- 
tle land breeze the perfume-of mp reagan a 
ous balsamic plants, trees cand shrubs. 
view from these window? extended over forty . 
fifty miles of land and sea, including we ihe 
the small neighboring jslandgpthé forts and 6! 4 
of war at Port Royal, and the busy streets 

Kingston, while in the foregr8und the landscape 

afforded every variety of peaudf romantic 

scenery, realizing to the i aginat e poet's 
of Arcadia. e 

ae have not yet told me, Charles, — de- 

tained you so long at Port Royal to-day. 












” i e 
expres] excellency will dine tnd sleep ere to 


morrow.” 

“May Task the nature of the business thet 
detained you?” 

“Certainly, especially as it in a measure con- 
cerns your ladyship as well as myself. But have 
a little patience, Emma, till the dessert is on the 
table and these tattling servants have left the 
room. I don’t want the news to be carried round 
amongst the neighbors.” 

When the servants had retired, Lady Morti- 
mer reminded her husband of his promised 
explanation. 

“Tt is soon told,” he replied, “ though I don’t 
know whether you and Helena will be pleased or 
disappointed. What would you say to a trip to 
the Windward Islands ?” 

“ And give up Mortimer Plantation?” cried 
both the ladies in a breath. 

The admiral laughed. 

“How prone ladies are to jump at conclu- 
sions,” he said. “I said nothing about giving 
up the plantation, theugh I could no doubt find 
a ready purchaser. But I have laid out too 
much money upon it, and take too much pride 
in it, to part with it until I return to England 
for good. No; this is how it is,—I received in- 
formation to-day from Captain Blakely, of the 
Daphne sloop-of-war, which arrived yesterday 
from St. Kitts, that the haunt of the notorious 
band of pirates that have for years past played 
the very mischief at sea and on shore amongst 

the leeward islands, is supposed to be discovered. 
t met his excellency to-day just as he came in 
from Spanish Town, and proposed an expedition 
to destroy them root and branch. I understand 
they have erected forts on the island they have 
chosen for their depot, and from all accounts a 
considerable force will be required to capture 
them, so I proposed to accompany them myself ; 
and as I shall be absent several months, I pro- 
pose that you and Helena take @ trip to Barba- 
does and remain there (you know I have a fine 
estate there and a capital house, just outside the 
town), until the vagabonds are routed out. The 
pirates’ stronghold is said to be in one of the 
Little Antilles ; but I shall make Barbadoes my 
headquarters, and shall be there chiefly myself. 
What with the officers of the garrison and of 
the man-of-war, not to speak of the merchants 
and their wives, you will have abundance of 
pleasant society, and it will be a change for you.” 
“ T always feel regret at leaving home—and we 
are so pleasantly situated here,” replied Lady 
Mortimer; “ still I think the sea voyage and 
change of scene and air will bencfit my health.” 
“O, let us go, mama, by all means,” inter- 
posed the younger lady. 

“T am agreeable, my dear,” replied Lady 
Mortimer. “ But how do you propose to convey 
us thither—on board the Dreadnaught ?” 

“Why, no,” said the admiral; “I shall sail 
directly to the Antilles.” 

* The Daphne, then, I presume ?” 
“No, my dear. The entire squadron will | 
meet in one of the harbors of the Antilles, and 
the long detention at sea will be irksome to you 
A merchant brig will sail for Barbadoes next | 





| to this agitation 


| sunk to a whisper, and for a moment she ap- 


betrayed a man accustomed to command and to 
be obeyed without a word of opposition. Thus 


the matter was settled, and it was determined 
that on the following Thursday Lady and Miss 
Mortimer should embark on board the merchant 
brig Rapid, Dobson, master, and take their de- 
ure for Barbadoes.” 
Pa'The next day his excellency, Sir Henry ——, 
the governor, and Captain Blakeley of the Daph- 
ne sloop-of-war, with his first lieutenant and 
surgeon’s mate, arrived at the admiral’s planta- 
tion to dine and spend the night. 

‘As the admiral had observed, the surgeon’s 
mate proved to be a very intelligent, gentlemanly 

young man. He had only joined the ship ou 
this cruise, and having made optics his favorite 
study, he had been of great service on board, the 
sloop having lately returned from Cairo and 
other Egyptian ports, where several of the crew 
had contracted opthalmic diseases peculiar vo 
the climate. During the day, at the admiral’s 

he examined the eyes of his second son, 
Robert, who had been from infancy afflicted with 
a weakness of the visual organs. While he was 
thus engaged, Lady Mortimer, actuated by & 
mother’s natural anxiety, entered the room. 

« What is your opinion, doctor ” she asked. 
«Js the disease chronic, or do you think he will 
get over it as he grows older ?” 

“T have little doubt that with proper care the 
young gentleman will entirely recover the use of 
his eyesight, my lady,” replied the young sur- 
geon. ‘ They have been much weaker than they 
are at present ?”” 

“O, very much.” 

yr 5 (7 one memes. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, doctor—. Ex- 
cuse me, I did not hear your name correctly,” 
replied the lady. 

“ Marshal, my lady, is my name.” 

Lady Mortimer bowed. 

“ You must not read or try your eyes by can- 
dle-light, sir,” said the young surgeon to the lad. 
Then, leading him to the window in order to ex- 
amine his eyes once more before he quitted the 
room, the young man started and uttered an ex- 


el of ish , as the light fell more 
fully on the boy’s face. 





i i i f his choice, and 
a ht. I will give you some instrae, | ly pleased with the profession 0 


I dare not call him by the name he is entitled to 
bear—where is he ?” 

“ My lady, Ido not know. He left Sandgate 
shortly before I did, I believe to go to London. 
Soon after I obtained my appointment on board 
the Daphne. I have not heard of bim since 

“ But he was brought up with you. The good 
doctor, your father,— your own kind, gentle 
mother—they were as a father and mother to my 
poor dear forsaken child?” 

“They were, my lady. George was as & 
brother to me and to my sister. For years 1 be- 

lieved him to be really my brother.” 7 

“Now may Heaven bless your mother !’" ex- 
claimed the lady.“ But she is dead, you say? 
She can never know how much I thank her; but 
may she meet her reward in heaven! And now 
tell me, what is he—what is my dear boy doing * 

Is he like yourself, a surgeon F : 

“ Madam, he is, I believe, & sailor—I— 

“ You believe—a sailor! Tell me the truth. 
You said your parents were to him father and 
mother! Why is he a sailor? He was not 
driven from home? If I—” -" 

“ My lady,” replied Arthur, unwilling to hurt 
the lady’s feelings, yet scarcely knowing how to 
frame his reply, “ George became @ suilor after 
my mother’s death, and against the wishes of 
my father—” 

“ And he cast him off ?” : 

“Not so, my lady. My poor father grieved 
sorely because George did not choose a less per- 
ilous profession. But he was absent a few years, 

and then he returned master of # ship, apparent- 











‘o> 
him home.” 
“Now God bless you for that! So my boy is 
tall and handsome? I knew he would be. Is 
he like his father ?” 
“In feature he more resembles your ladyship. 
He is the very image of the young gentleman 
who just now quitted the room ; but he is tall 
and well formed, like the admiral.” 
“ God bless him! O, what would I not give 
to see him but for one moment! And now he 
is at sea again with his ship? What is the 
name of the vessel? Where does she sail? 0, 





“What is the matter, doctor ?” inquired Lady 
Mortimer, in a voice of anxiety. ‘ You have 
not discovered any fresh cause for alarm ?”” 

“None in the least, my lady. But the young 
gentl so much bles a friend of mine, 
that though he is several years older than your 
son, I almost fancied 1 saw him before me.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady; then appear- 
ing to think for a moment, she suddenly darted 
a scrutinizing glance at the young surgeon, and 
in a faltering voice,added: “ Did [ und 1 





h ns! He might visit these islands!” 

“My lady, [do not know the name of the 
vessel. He left the ship he had commanded, 
and went to London to procure another. I left 
home before I heard further from him.” 

“ But my boy had money ; he had no need to 
go begging for employment! My husband told 
me he was well provided for, though he jorbade 
me writing to him.” 

“He had money, madam. My father placed 





that your name is Marshal ¢” 

“It is, my lady.” 

“Excuse me, I am very inquisitive; but were 
you—no, no—was—is your father a native of 
Kent?” 

“ Of Sandgate, in Kent, madam.” 

“ He is still living there ?”” 

“He is dead, my lady,” replied the young 
surgeon. “ But your ladyship is unwell. Per- 
mit me to ¢all a servant?” 

“No, no; remain a moment, I beg of you,” 
said Lady Mortimer, as the young man moved 
towards the door. “ Robert, my love,” she 
added, “you may go and join your brother and 
sister in the garden.” 

Glad to escape trom the young doctor’s hands, 
the boy quickly left the room, and ran gleefully 
into the garden. 

Lady Mortimer, who had become pallid as a 
corpse, stood near the table, holding on to it as 
if for support, while she trembled in every limb. 
The young surgeon was really alarmed, and 
again begged that she would allow him to call a 
servant. 

“No, no,” she replied. ‘Be so kind as to 
lead me to the sofa. These sudden attacks—I 
shall be better—be quite well presently. Dead, 
did I understand you’ No, no; he is so young. 
It cannot be that George Stanley is dead!” 

The young surgeon looked upon ber in amaze- 
ment. He was half inclined to doubt her sanity, 
and felt really alarmed. 

“1 did not mention the name of George Stan- 
ley, my lady,” he replied ; “though that is the 
name of the young man I alluded to whose re 
semblance to your son is so remarkable. //e is 


not dead. I spoke of my father, the late Doctor 
Marshal of Sandgate.” 


him in p of nearly two thousand pounds 
on his return from sea, and that money he took 
with him to London.” 

“Two thousand pounds! No more? The 
eldest son of Sir Charles Mortimer—the heir— 
What am I saying? Pardon me, young sir, if I 
speak incoherently. But the sum you mention 
seems to me but small for a young man to com- 
mence the world with.” 

“ My lady,” said Arthur, with a smile, “there 
are thousands, ay, hundreds of thousands, who 
would consider half that sum wealth; and 
George Stanley did not seem to be in need of 
money.” 

“George Stanley!” marmured the lady. 
“And by that name I must designate my dearest 
boy—my first-born! Thank you, young gentle- 
man; you have given me pain by reviving old 
recollections, but you have relieved my mind of 
a terrible burden also. I would not have missed 
learning what you have this day told me for ten 
years of added life. Life! what is life to me hut 
for my husband and my dear children—for my 
first-born, my forsaken one, the dearest of ail! 
Pray leave me now, and take with you @ moth- 
er’s thanks and blessings. I would be alone 
with my God. I have yet to return thanks to 
the Father above, who has protected and blessed 
my forsaken boy. I must see you again. You 
sail for Barbadoes with the fleet. I shall moet 
you there, and you must tell me more—all you 
can think of relating to my dear child You 
shall not regret this interview. You must let 
me know how I can secretly serve you. Do not 
fear to ask too much. Bot, as you value a moth 
er’s blessing, her peace of mind, as you love 
your foster brother ; if you would save him, me, 


my husband, my children, from wretcheiness, 





“Hat then my dear bey is living!” replied 
Lady Mortimer, immediately adding, “ What 
have Isaid? I have betrayed a secret. Young 
man, I implore you tw remain silent with regard 





My hasband—" Her voice 


keajed as uf about to swoun away. i 


keep sacred possession of the secret knowledge 
you have acquired. Be silent as the grave. Now 
farewell, and may Heaven bless you!” 


The young surgeon's mate quitted the room 
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with strange feelings. “ What,” he asked tir 
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” y » ar by some of his m 5 every disadvantage to gain the the extent of sev ; ? . to 
land twelve months ago,” re és. avo st aw, ae urned on board | from cold and hunger, still the | ae en. He had once | glorious ends—w Z gain their | ¢ t en or eight handred tons a year, 
xe steward of the midship- | thei . , y would not desert | been an intimate acquaintance of Ch. nds—who were willing to shed thei from Spain and Port Sah te te te 
an. man’s mess handed him a letter, whi P eir country’s standard. They learned cou ville’s, bu a arles Green- | best blood for the adv : elr | portance when we consid : 4 Bros 
. r ich he said rage 8, but on account of his idl . : the advancement of a righ : nsider that in these lat 
pag a" adap steniite had been brought on board that eiteltg by a om A pond “ay = examples of their | habits, Charles had long ago prety ean peer like theire—on they went; pr ® line pee ene — common and cd 
n the effects of an unfortunat negro servant in the admiral’s li r—the noble Washington; and | pany. Talbo iyi : com- } while after the san made it ‘ a oe of life. It i interesting, there- 
i i h ; ivery. The | from those b F aia get me t, perceiving his coldness and es- : @ its appearance in the ore, to know that, in addition to 
y, bat little more Sans Spe! young man opened the letter and read as follows: | councils. ee ee ee oe —_— and being supplanted in pao eek bee We Ne hone ee pentchae- np wa Posey once: the San 
ther?” ‘ “Youre GuntLeman :—I owe a debt to your Because of the position in which the army was agrees: —- lady, whom he had pretended | partiall Pon as it was, they were enabled to ; sis, the @rted onion veet spans oro to my analy- 
d for several years.” ates w te alli never repay; but you must | [OW placed, food was not procured whens the a baw. became his bitter enemy. some ps! wid ; = troops of Colonel Rahl, | five to thirty per cent of B mg he in thee 
+ boy—George Stanley—O, that burden. 1 om ell nware sas you Rage ne the | greatest difficulties; and clothing was equally as Psp Ba captain of a company of | while others wooo ee ® feeble resistance, ps ig nutritious pea and the gram of 
; : A o i * ries, raised . ed w si +e - is Fl " 
m by the name he is entitled to r joanyt f aeaone atte ogo aes expuneeh, es Po to be Ft such was the poverty of | —the cause muabe rt —— ~— cause | There were but few ‘panned peg that the wayhaing sea ste cates ook 
“huss y 18 of itself inadequate to meet. gress. @ army, in consequen ij " : P d—he itted | Th . : ne town. | his humble crust of b ; 
io not know. He left Sandgate ag —— =? ape to my own paced ged habiliments, some without oes prea many depredations upon the unoffending inhabi- fe aa ee ne were Hessians. The con- freshing spring; it b tomane captions A. Fou 
tid, Lbelieve to go to London. en ob i oe = she is no more to regard | stockings to wear, could present, b tants of the region of which we are now speaking. | hundred Hessi ong. Ere it was over, nine proved that, like the cheese of the English ier 
a say appointment on rate aoe nied oe i ag will re a bank | an imposing appearance. Since fs person Resolved to get rid of his hated enemy, i r Che 1 Gasens were captured.” allied ag sustain his strength also, and adds 
. Accept it from y e reduction “oh hi y, 0 arles Greenvi : yond what its bul 4 ~—- 
have not heard of him since.” ——s my good will and pon olin As pom of Forts Washington and Lee, on the Hudson ee a his detachment of tories, repaired | engage himself ao btained no opportunity to | amount of annem wank bie ea, - = 
brought up with you. The good estee’ i yy psa 7 foolish objections, | River, the troops of Washington had been in al ben evening to the residence of Charles Green- | was about icalebad 3 rag until the conflict | *¢PPlies.—Correspondent N. E jy Pe 
‘ ~ you a ‘ - * A 7 . . : : 
ither,— your own kind, gentle pesca ee IT may have is sae somes soe poe beac retreat before the superior forces bs pron 5 ane a aie with more than | ordered to advance piles mete preg er ate ws 
ore as a father and mother to m your interests in your professi q r adversaries, who, flushed wi : me ne, he was ripe fi still : @ 108, WHO TAKE CAR 
* nay” . case do not hesitate > als fession. In such | cent successes aa < ed with their re- | any brutal action ; and he knew hi pe for | still contended with great bravery, he sodn met A EB OF THE HAIR. 
cen child? Heaven bless “and. pros pply to me. May b , pushed their advantages with un- | not be backward in aidi is men would | face to face, much to his surprise, hi fall § to men, we say, when the hair begins to 
, my lady. George was a3 a Barbadoes ! alg Seas ron we meet in | abated ardor. At length, having retreated to the Ch in aiding him. enemy, Raweon Talbot Pi te L Rheshons oe = best plan is to have it cut short, give 
nd to my sister. For years I be: Tiedt paid ehh Sa Pennsylvanian side of the Delaware River, the — happened to be away from home, on | determined glance of th wson perceived the | while the peony | with a moderately stiff brash 
@ really my brother.” , Phy a acceptable, although the young continental forces found an opportunity of rest ped = aie =, P ~ t and his troops; and the | injured, and would ocr ps bed "a #0 deeply | soap suds inotineae a a oa warm 
rst felt some delicacy in applyi ing themselves, fo hort ti bps er reserv: rc him, was vented : , avoi tik: bat an | Of the bate all Pp. t the roote 
ng the , for a si time, after their in- , en’ upon his | there was no opportunit , e hair, a little bay ram, brand 
y, he pressed forward | Water. - Du these thin seen te 2 compat 
gs twice a month - the 


‘feaven bless your mother Y’ ex- 
y. “But she is dead, you say? 
know how much I thank her; but 
er reward in heaven ! And now 
3 he—what is my dear boy doing ? 
self, a surgeon ?” 
e is, I believe, a sailor—I—” 
e—a sailor! Tell me the truth. 
parents were to him father and 
y is he a sailor? He was not 
yme? If I—” 
* replied Arthur, unwilling to hurt 
lings, yet scarcely knowing how to 
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nature of the evil which would befall the loving, 
yearning mother and her other children, if it were 
known that she had got another and an older son 
livingt What could have induced the admiral 
to care for the young man as he had done, and 
yet to have him educated and sent out into the 
world to a condition so much beneath that to 
which he was rightfully entitled—for Lady Mor- 


money to his own use, but under the ci 
stances he could not well refuse it. It might 
seem like a bribe to secrecy, and yet, if he re- 
turned it, he feared that Lady Mortimer would 
think that he had resolved to betray her. At all 
events, he determined to retain it and say noth- 
ing about it until they met again. 

The following day the fleet sailed for the Lit- 
tle Antilles, and a few days afterwards Lad 
Mortimer and her daughter, with a favorite an | 
lato waiting-maid, embarked on board the bri 
Rapid, bound to the Island of Barbadoes. 7 


ledg him as their pat . born t a a ie ; ' o- "4 
re ve | What was the | T) N 2 


ing that the terms for which many of his men 








A SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE A. BANCROFT, 


Is no period throughoat the protracted strug- 

gle of our country for independence, had the 
cause of the colonies looked darker, than at the 
time of which we are now to write. In the 


an opportunity occurred, to notify hi 

fact. We perceive that Peyton ms adam Pe 
cordance with his friend’s request. Charles 
would have emulated the example of Peyton ns 
joining the American army at a mach pas 


period, bat for domestic dificulties of his own, | 


which had changed his onee h, firesi 
one of grief and sadness. naan eae 





cessant marches. 
It was a night in the cold, freezing month 
December. The night in question fs re el 
intensely cold; and the snow covered the whole 
face of the carth. All nature looked dreary and 
desolate to the view. The trees stripped of their 
summer clothing, were festooned with large 
icicles instead—the effects of the cold and a 
recent rain. 

It was on this cold and dreary night, then, that 
Washington (having received some reinforce- 
ments of militia and regular troops, and know- 


father, who bade him quit the house. This 
Talbot would not do. Loud words followed; 
until, at length, the tory captain struck Mr. 
Greenville a severe blow on the head, with the 
handle of his sword. The old man fell stunned 
4 cng whereupon, three or four of the tory 
chment instantly lea i 
despatched him with their nga wala 


time this brutal occurrence took 

place; buta 
moment afterwards, Mrs. Greenville entered 
having heard the altercation from a room below, 
and on perceiving what had been done, she fell 





Not one of the family were in the room at the 


ae a c 








in 
to our power, and bringing him to the punish- | 


n . 
. no v o), 
ment he so richly marite.” | owever, It Was a clorimns achievement, and aid- 


ieee 1 much i i i 
| patlacterom. ae ii in arousing the hitherto despon:! 
He mat ung phew of * having join- | spirits of the colonists, and led them to Seen 
| alan cauee nswered Charles ; “but | British troops were not invulnerable. The a 
aidan polo rs or “2 is a question | tachments under Generals Ewing and Ca seein 
u ne is, I may be able | der did ir et 
Sepia y not accomplish their pa 
pei aoe im soon, or, meeting him on the | their not being able to @oss : wie shane 
ttle, avenge my father’s death, aad do | ean tear 











with all the courage h 3 : ;' 
send Takers rock crv tn | Se oa aad nee 
) ats wie aie Bs air with weter « 
bayonets, which, becoming locked together, ei better oe the le m,por oh. oon =i 
ped ae progress of both. : scalp is Kept, dusts tec fa aed 
o 7 i ae 
prey om kes ae at last We have met! not Foe use of oils, of pomstanis, or grease of any 
p Waihi wad dai oh er i , is ruinous to the hair of man or woman 
though much to my surprise, at this silane though tbe, “to “it pudbers dost and — 
the exclamation of Greenville, as he ke at osite whe om t ton Ee Ne ian Gerech Gone 
resign ge ; ept a firm | Soils wh rever it touches. Nothing but soft water 
bo of , while his features, stern in | $° a be allowed on the heads of children 
expression, showed that death only wou'd chek caus Uns Camm oes ioe - 
terminate the coming combat. “ One of ‘us simet yyy tay ne ha, a gel ee 
die—and this struggle shall decide which fea Suhle two! sehen wend thoietwelt hyour.—Huls 
will see to-morrow’s sun; for be assured, one pe Journal of Health. silts pim ahaa 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
(Back numbers of The Fi 
jag of our Union, containi 
th i J ing 
dus Vnlabidel Sesci aca ake resolved to make ® bold stroke, in order to 
pots, and at the office of publication.) arouse the despondent spirits of his army, and 
, 














ly, “ George became & sailor after 


. . fainti . 
death, and against the wishes of were engaged would expire with the year) had ‘ainting to the floor. Struck with compunction | us never shall!” 
ADVANTAGES OF LABOR. 


at the deed ‘ 
potoerte ris d y ae beg! og! his men “ What have I done, that you should seek n 

: : varing that the neigh- | life, nor give me the privi ny The rich 
likewise to induce othe ' Fr borhood might soon be too mn ~ privilege allowed to eve! : man pays dearly for health—the Ia- 
i A BAD PRACTICE. standard; and he was pl Broo aan they, that same evening, peat ja yr mer raged pdrosaerres as a prisoner of war - bi ie chpeidan to he. ealihy. Exercise is 

, : ae , er bie : wee ve 
Pe. ag pea, site eating a peach, a the banks of the Delaware, fur the purpose of a sought the near vicinity of their friends, the | himself, and ec peactey * — in spite of in ~ a ye legs, need not be (Me caps 
the peeling or rind rae. Maps peo apes of se aoe aa surprising a detachment ee were any means of escape; opsaey hed there The't Rigi gh dnp ng doy oa 

, essians stationed at Trenton un- , none; | there will be of medical men and 
drugs; and 





ast him off ?” 

iny lady. My poor father grieved 
8 George did not choose @ less per- 
ion. But he was absent a few years, 
veturned master of a ship, apparent- 


ith the profession of his choice, and 


d bless you for that! So my boy is 
dsome? I knew he would be. Is 
‘ather ?” 

ire he more resembles your ladyship. 
very image of the young gentleman 
»w quitted the room ; but he is tall 
-med, like the admiral.” 

ss him! O, what would I not give 
ut for one moment! And now he 
rain with his ship? What is the 
vessel? Where does she sail? O, 
He might visit these islands!” 

, Ido not know the name of the 

left the ship he had commanded, 
London to procure another. I left 
I heard further from him.” 

boy had money ; he had uo need to 
or employ ! My husband told 
ell provided for, though he torbade 
>» him.” 

money, madam. My father placed 
ssion of nearly two thousand pounds 
\ from sea, and that money he took 
London.” 
ousand pounds! No more? The 
* Sir Charles Mortimer—the heir— 
saying? Pardon me, young sir, if I 
rently. But the sum you mention 
but small for a young man to com- 
orld with.” 

” said Arthur, with a smile, “ there 
3, ay, hundreds of tl ds, who 
ler half that sum wealth; and 
iley did not seem to be in need of 








Stanley!” murmured the lady. 
t name I must designate my dearest 
t-born ! Thank you, young gentle- 
we given me pain by reviving old 
but you have relieved my mind of 
rden also. I would not have missed 
t you have this day told me for ten 
dlife. Life! what is life to me but 
ind and my dear children—for my 
iy forsaken one, the dearest of all! 
1e now, and take with you a moth- 
and blessings. I would be alone 
od. I have yet to return thanks to 
bove, who has protected and blessed 
boy. I must see you again. You 
adoes with the tleet. I shall meet 
id you must tell me more—all you 
f relating to my dear child. You 
gret this interview. You must let 
w I can secretly serve you. Do not 
90 much. But, as you value a moth- 
:, her peace of mind, as you love 
rother ; if you would save him, me, 
» my children, from evetshoieese, 
possession of the secret aentedis 
juired. Be silent as the grave. Now 
i may Heaven bless you !” 

‘g surgeon's mate quitted the room 
feelings. “ What,” he asked him- 
the nature of the secret which still 
George Stanley, and forbade his 
1 at this length of time, to acknow- 












































the pavement. Unsuspecti 

along, accidentally ree omen persons, passing 
eine with & neta brite 

roken, or an ankle spraine 

make a hole in the pavement, into which passers 


der the commend. of 


wee 50 


evi 








could unsuspectingly step and break a limb, 










would be cousidered an inhuman sort of person, 
and he would be made to pay the penalty of 
damages for the injartes he caused. But the 








injury is the same whether it is done n y, 
by seiting a trap, or thoughtlessly, by individ- 
uals too mentally lazy to think always correctly 
of the consequences of their acts. A person has 
no right to imperil another’s person in the street, 
and no right minded individual would do it. A 
man or woman of sense would throw the rind or 
paring of fruit into the street, or betver still, into 
the slop-tub. If at amy time such a person were 
to see a peach-paring or watermelon rind upon 
the pavement, he or she would immediately toss 
it into the street with the foot, 80 28 to prevent 
some person less observing from receiving in- 
jury. Whenever we see this being done we in- 
stinctively feel respect rising in our mind for the 
person, for the act affords evidence that the in- 
dividual has the good sense to perceive the im- 
propriety of leaving anything upon the pavement 
werich can do mischief—a thoughtful considera- 
tion for the safety of others, and real kindness of 
heart to save from injury. ‘The person who 
thoughtiessly or recklessly throws fruit parings 
or riuds upon the pavement has neither.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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A DARING ELEPHANT HUNTER. 

Ozoula has the reput ition of being the greatest 
hunter of elephants in all the country about here. 
As hie could speak Mpongwe, he told me some 
of fis adventures, W hich proved, indeed, that he 
was a daring and expert fellow. Going out to 
the hunt one day he met two elephants. Bein 
alone, he had carried but one gua, and woul 
have retreated and watched for a safer chance ; 
but the great beasts suw him and did not give 
him an opportunity. He was obliged to make & 
stand, and, taking good aim, killed one elephant. 
Unfortunately it was the female, and the male, 





at Trenton. 


ther up the river; reserving the third and larger | ment. At length he became calm, and endeav- 
er ie vent for his more important undertaking | ored to soothe the grief of his mother and his 


little sisters. The next morning he received in- 


Charles did not arrive home until late in the | his company had near 


a. Ft that wou! He had divided his forces into three detachments, | side of his father’s angel corse, and swore to ville; “I'll tell you what you have done! You 
sending two of them ander the supervision of | never give up his hopes of redress, until he had 
Brigadier Generals Ewing and Cadwallader, to | jearned the name of him who had committed the 
attempt the reduction of two British posts fur | prutal deed, and brought him to condign punish- 


have committed a heinous murder! Against all | Gipculation of blood, are among the ' blessings of 
the rules of honorable warfare, you have led | labor.—EUot. J 
your myrmidons into a peaceable dwelling, and 





mpany had nearly all fled, or had been. 4. those mbes 


. eu ¥ 
A good appetite, healthy digestion, and a free 











Obscurity leaves a man free ; but a famous 








inhumanly butchered an unoffending man. That 


Incense is bought 








When Washington and his men had arrived | formation sufficient to assure him that the mur- 
within two miles of the banks of the river, they | derer was no other than Rawson Talbot. One 
reached a small village (if seven or eight houses | reason of his joinin 
in close proximity to each other, deserve that | men, was the hope of meeting Talbot at Trenton 


name), where they halted, to rest a few minutes. —whither he had heard he had retired. To 


Along the road as far as they had marched that | re 
evening, were the bloody tracks the men had left 


upon the frozen snow ; and yet these few gallant | Peyton, when he perceiv 


soldiers, with their long rifles, and guns of differ- | about Juded his prep 
most ready? Washington and his men will 


ent size and calibre, some with and some without 


strike an effective blow in behalf of their country. 
Their melancholy condition was a secondary | “ 
knew their fature prosperity depended upon their 
exertions in the enterprise. 

Silence reigned in the village—no light was to 


be seen moving to and fro, first from one window 


would disappear altogether, and in a moment re- 
appear again. Let us enter the house and ascer- 
tain what is going forward. Inone of the rooms, 
a good warm fire is blazing on a hearth of ample 
















fireplace, upon & low stool, is a woman, appar- 
ently about forty-five years of age, and probably 





seeing its partner fall, immediately rushed at 
him. He turned to retreat, and caught his foot 
in a trailing vine. The more he struggled the 








less he got loose, and meantime his pursuer was 
tearing down everything in its way, and was al- 
most on top of him when he got his foot loose, 
and in desperation swung himself into a young 
sapling which stood at hand. Scarcely had he 
done this when the elephant, trumpeting with 
rage, Was beneath him. He seized the sapling 
with his trank, and swayed it violently back an 
forth, determined to pull it down. But as it 
swung on one side, Ogonla, nimble through des- 
peration, was able to catch at another which 
stood near, and when the elephant seized this he 
gave himself a great swing, and caught the out- 
stretched branch of a huge full-grown tree, clim 
ing toa safe height, in which he could atford to 
laugh at the vain rage of his enemy.—-t/rican 
Explorations. 
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MILK. 


milk for invalids. 














ral tribes possessins large 









In this country we depend entirely upon cows” 
milk, if we except an occasional resort to asses’ 
Bat in other countries the 
mik of the goat, sheep, mare, came! and rein- 
deer are utilized. Sheep’s milk is a common 
beverage in Toorkistan, where the sheep are timely information of Washington’s movements ; 
milked regularly three times a day. It is also | and hence the reason why Charles is 0 expedi- 
used in Sweden and Denmark. Goats’ milk is ¢ 
used in Switzerland, reimdeer’s milk in Lapland. 
The milk of the camel is a very favorite drink 
in all countries where the animal is used. The 
antity given by the camel, withont green 
food, does not usually exceed @ quart; bat the 
Bactrian, which enjoys a mare succulent diet, 
yields twice that quantity. Some of the pasto- 
r herds live almost 
wholly apon camels’ milk daring @ great = o 

= . v 
the gene - por meni Oe ie be made by the American commander ; and he 


the mistress of the house. Her features wear 4 
look of deep and settled despondency, as though 
grief and she had long been intimate. In the 





























of six and eight. The person who has been 
hastily moving about the house with the light in 
his hand, is a young man of probably two or 
three and twenty years of age. He is hastily 
collecting together some provisions, some arti- 
cles of apparel, and one or two necessary imple- 
ments of warfare, in order to join the troops of 
Washington, in time to cross the river, and give 
his aid in the coming struggle. 

Standing some little distance from the warm 
and cheerful fire, is another young man, dressed 
in the continental garb, holding ® gun in his 
hand. He is waiting for the person just spoken 
of, and whom we shall designate by the utle of 
Charles Greenville. His own name is William 
Peyton. He has hurried along in advance of 
the rest of the American detachment, and has 
given Charles, with whom he is acquainted, 


tious in his preparations. Peyton is now patient- 
ly awaiting the conclasion of Charles's prepara- 
tions, that they may join the troops outside, be- 
fore they again move forward. 

Some days before, these young men had met, 


acting as volanteer in the army of Washington, 
whenever a movement against the enemy should 


had requested his friend Peyton, as soon as such 


bayonets, felt in some measure joyous and happy | soon be push 
with the expectation of soon being enabled to | them before they get too far ahead.” 


consideration with them at this time, for they farewell.” 


be seen, save in one house, in front of which the | grasping he 
advanced guard had halted. This light could | he said : 


to another, and then to & third. Occasionally it | we may meet 
long, and at a brighter epoch than the present.” 


dimensions. Seated in one of the corners of the | Just as they had p 
ranks, the army took up its line of march. Half 


an hour subsequently, without any incident of 
moment, they reached the banks of the river. 
The ice on the river had for some time been 
broken up, and the loose cakes floating about 
other corner are seated two little girls of the ages | were likely 
quick passage of an army in boats. Washing- 
ton, however, with the least possible delay, re- 


and Charles had expressed his determination of | 


turn. 


“Come, Charles, come,” were the words of 
ed that Greenvilie had 
i “are you bot 





ing forward, and we ought to join 


«Tam quite ready,” was the answer of Charles ; 
but I must first bid my mother and sisters 


hed his moth- 





Thus speaking, Charles app 


er, the woman already described, sitting on the 
low stool in one corner of the fireplace; and 


+ warmly by the hand as she arose, 


“Mother, farewell!’ God only knows when 
again; but I trust it may be ere 


He could say no more. Kissing his mother 


and his two little sisters, without another word 
he quitted the house, accompanied by Peyton. 


laced themselves within the 


to prove @ great obstraction to the 


solved to transfer his men to the opposite shore. 
The boats being in Ai the 
soon commenced. The process of conveying 
the men across, Was slower than Washington 
had at first imagined ; and he plainly perceived 
he would not be enabled to reach Trenton, pre- 
vious to the break of day. In consequence there- 
of, he would lose the opportunity of taking his 





enemy by surprise. Furthermore, he saw, that | or three minutes of the struggle betw 


man was my father! His image will ever haunt | man is a slave to his fame. 
his death. — ; 

pr * gato tiga outa hdd pr a crown,” although the crown may be of laurels. 

should have revenge. Your death only can give 

g the troops of his country- itto me. You have no alternative. Fight you 

must. It depends upon your prowess alone, 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears & 
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whether you or I shall leave this spot alive. One 
of us, I am determined, never shall!” a vemabeite Geen 

gto prot ee R is at 1am guilty of We have something for medical publications, 
your father’s murder?” questioned Talbot, iM | .avy the Chicago Journal, which, to begin with, we 
tremulous — ~~ will vouch for its entire truth, and which the doe- 

“ Proof sufficient, from undoubted authorities, | tors may discuss at their leisure. Dr. Orren Smith, 
which convinces—nay, assures me, the guilt is | one of our oldest physicians, bad as a patient Mrs. 
yours,” was the answer. G. W. Field, a lady of thirty-eight years. One day, 

“J am not guilty of his deat ,” cried Talbot. recently, in a fit of coughing, while sitting in her 
“The man that will tell me I am, lies in his | chair, she broke her thigh. Dr. Smith set the limb 
teeth,” he continued, goaded almost to madness | and left her. Two days after, while in a fit of 
at the thought of his desperate situation. coughing, she broke her neck, and died almost in- 


“A lie might be expected from a coward like stantly. What is most remarkable is, that these 
coughing spells were by no means severe; they 


sg as — avail you math were easy and entirely devoid of spasm or convul- 
ing! Allow me to tell you in return, that you | |; 

a’ ; é sion. 

lie in two ways ;” and with the words he quickly meee 

threw up the muzgle of the cf.er's gun by ® | wnat siicken ain rried M 

dexterous movement of his bayonet, and then ‘A case was recently tried before the English 
tripped up his heels in such a manner that he | flouse of Lords, in which the question in dispute 
fell to the ground rather heavily upon his back. | was the signification to be given to the word “ un- 
Without giving him time to rise, Charles threw married,” the appellants contending that it meant 
himself upon his enemy, who was a man, in fact, | “ without having been married at all,” and the re- 
of great personal strength. Charles found it not + spondents, that it signified “ without having a hue- 
so easy @ matter to overcome his foe, struggling band or wife living at the time of death.” The 
as he was for life; for, by some means or other, court below decided in favor of the rexpondents, 


. . . hen the present appeal was brou ht. Their lord- 
Rawson contrived to | himself on al | © f Pp 8 
_ he ee e OP ee ships being equally divided, the decision of the 


Lcigind with him, though he was Ls enabled Lee court below was affirmed, and the appeal dismissed 

obtain any decided advantage. For some time | yith, costs. 4 

the fatal struggle went on, fluctuating at one 

time in favor of Charles, and at another in favor | 4" ancient People. y ’ 

of Talbot; but at length, Rawson getting too There is a remuant of a race of Indians in New 

& Mexico who are entirely different from any other 

tight a grasp of the neck of C harles, the latter tribe on the continent, and are supposed to he de- 

managed to get a dagger from his belt, and fatal- | onded from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs 

ly wounded the former. They are small, have a peculiar contormation of 
“Thus is my father's death avenged!” said | Kull and face, are of peac eful habits, and live by 

Greenville, as he arose from his recumbent posi- | agriculture. They wear cloth, build with tools 

tion, on the body of the tory leader ; and taking | made of stone, and build towns of stone and walls 

up his gun, he turned to his friends. with mortar. They have now seven small towne, 
The battle was now over, and for the last two but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 

een the two, | were once inhabited by millions. 














| —_— 


should he fail, the chance of emancipating the | the most of his (Charles’s) company had been a 

i time was hopeless. It i inte’ ~ oe a 3 God o e Vine. 

colonies for 4 es vali “ It was his interested spectators of the scene, awaiting pa Ta the country of Westphalia, ia Germeny, ont alt 
intention, at events, to use the most strenuous tiently the final result, and having no desire w | along the Khine, an image of the © {ied Saviour 


endeavors to drive Rahl from his position. 


they soon commenced their march for Trenton 
therefore the rest of their journey lay in open day 


Peyton, 
conversed together pleasantly. 


} Be 


and we 


| 
| the Hessians, we may have hopes of getting him | Bot exceed thirty or foriy. 


About this time daylight began to appear, and | many inoffensive persons had been subjected to | are little temples to 


While the march was progressing, Charles and had survived the blow of Charles but a few min- | 
with their guns upon their shoulders, | utes, was buried with the rest of the fallen enemy. vintage. 


» were the words of Peyton, after some pre- | provisions. The lo.» was pot 
| vious conversation ; “and if such be the truth, | side; the Americans losing only three or four | ciaim being made 
are enabled to prove successful against | killed and wounded, while the British loas did 


interfere, as they were acquainted with the MO- | goon the cross stands at the principal entrance of 


At length, the last boat-load of men were land- | tives which led Charles to act as he had done. | overy vineyard. He is denominated “the God of 
ed on the Jersey side; and forming into line, | They rejoiced afterwards to think the world had | the Vine,” and is believed to 


have the grape it bis 
In many of the vine yards there 

the “Holy Virgin,” areur ! 
stival times to im 


| 


. | been rid of one miscreant—through whose power espex ial protection. 


. | the most cruel usage. The body of Talbot, who | which the peasants gather at fe 
plore the blessing of the Sacred Mother upt the 


The battle of Trenton was decided in favor of | oe reT 7 


“| have heard that Rawson Talbot, with his | the colonists ; and they took nearly one thousand |“, solid bar of silver, hearing date 1532, of the 
comand, some time ago, joined the troops of | prisoners, upwards of one thousand stand Of | ysiue of £ 
Rabl at the place which we are now approach | arms, besides large quantities of ammunition and | grybbere, at the 


125, was discovered st Penh, by mane 
foot of on Old ond decayed tree 
great on either | By the consent of the owner of the land, and neo 
by the governmest, the Ler was 


pid, and the proceeds divided among the Soders 4 


Taking it all in all, | the treasure. 





——— 

































































KO 2 4X TF YT PY FAQ)? On Ke 
OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNIGN?: 


| _— - MUSIC. 
pT BLVECS The poet says: 


cin his soul 
ee who hath not music tn bh » 
Teat for trenect etratagem and spot! 


4 











a 


‘ «= Faas ‘ ; . . “ honor and 

Beet ; rs | tention and carelessness. I thanked him, how- | I promised @ year later to “love, 

[Written for The Flag of our Union.) | ever, with a flushed face, and went to my seat. | obey” him through life. 
| ever, 


MORNING HYMN. | John Aubrey and my Aunt Katherine were | FLAG Or OUR RUINKRO NA 


THE CHINESE 
The Chinese are the antipotes of the peaplhe of 
the West the north pole is ¢ 


rther ae bee 
| But it was not entirely shame that flushed my 


from the souch, than the 











manners of this ortenial 
ple are from thoee of ow own So pecallar are 
ond «soothe the sav- peopl: ane from those af ow } 
i i aunt de- Music has been supposed to * ae ee sptergencnte A tetacd aggreibat 
1 face married at the same time, which my | a AS . | * When the moody fit was on tt , 
aren | fi : ; i trouble and wedding | aoe oa SE poy | age breast '  ieuiel ahead Gites @ dcie Wales, da Oe 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. ' ke I expected Mr. Devereux came in the eve- | clared was a great saving of trouble sans TZ Mee mind of the sovereign of Israel, the " 
4 eaieteg niece! H | here 
a, ning to explain my French lesson. But he did | cake. 2 Ave 
Riseth in the orient sky, not find me alone. Aunt Katherine sat by the 





: | of harp strings could drive it far from : 

M i ic i yoodlands—in the flattering o 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, | is music in the woodlan { limpid rivulets | 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. | the forest leaves, in the gush of limy 


» Messenger of welcome light, 
Morning's falchion, flaming high, 
Tracing heavenward glories bright; 


pear to all the reet of the work! odd aed rifice 
| 
MY FIRST GORILLA. " aa 
Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, ina 


silence which made a heavy breath seem loud 


| table sewing, and looking even handsomer than 
in the morning. My heart gave a little flutter of 
impatient anticipation every time Mr. Devereux 


lous The Chinese have a particular fancy for 
black teeth ; 





we have @ predilection for white, 





h and distinct, the wood filled with pm " ic. in short | we think hair an ornament, they shave it of) we 
May my sp! it haste away ic is Wi is were at once ° a Nebel of ' ro 10s @) per an iy cascades There is music, Ins . | 
, | a z tRe Eivanee, bang disc se : ; porn ‘4 " sic must be a very fine cut the hair in the neck, thew cultivate it ine 
| the ane he barking roar of the gorilla Then | nuin, invariably in advance, being discontinued - the very h » and mu 
Sver thus, t soul of d ' ’ looked at her and after the lessons were through, tra ; : ila. gh siti | 
iri ay: . 
\ irl te 3 | 


aid for. 
i » idly jus ead, and | eapiration of tue tune po 
| I did my best to make her talk to please him. | the underdrush swayed rapidly just ahead } oe 




































































aad <hewkeas | tall; we think one wife se@icteat, they canst 
thing, for everybody says 0, ry lading the hee | va aves 1 th less than two. we moat our 
i : Hy bound to say so— te . 
‘ ns le go- NDENTS. cians, who are naturally nel wth ann oa 
* x- resently before us stood an immense ma 0 —— | snr cane : | | 
<hr aha Sanit vane aa in igh i! ‘al fille. He had gone throngh the jungle on oa , Pied pe liquid glue is thus — blast of thy trumpet, an : se atin thou- Our Caps in our saaoers, they set their saucers i 
Where his risen footsteps tend, celled herself in conversing that n -¢ as de- | al-fours; but when he saw our ~~ yeaa ir aoe upon shellac wt wa creamy cn re eau ae ve nication how | poe 
, : : ! : ; aa Bans ss ” ‘ x P 
Naught may stay his zealous flight, x that Mr. Devereux was interested, an ae himself Fea —— yo ag oe a and was @ sistence, and keep it clonal y o rk Se ee oe oe : 
Naught may thence his ys rend; lighted with the good success of * eg me — re “a : _ Me nai nent LS ristence, and ke 
py terra In the course of the evening, Jo n , | sight, é 





} ies quickly. P ose 

WeDthe ot cathedral of the << — 4 

sa a is capable of holding oe people. : 

. ‘4 20 feet wide. pape 

G 1006 richmond is one hundred and thirty miles 
‘py rai trom Washington. ae 

shen see it stated that photography is be: 
ing introduced into the French army as & 

HH Brevet is a commission which gives ae. 
‘cer title and rank in the army above ryt og Ebner 
if he exercises acommand according tot is - 
he receives the pay attached to his brevet rank. 


ence to this divine art, perhaps we may be pel habit, institution or appliance they differ ae 
i if there cannot be too mach of it, us. In fact, they are qacer in everything they 
mitted to ask wb lity be such as to prevent | do. In batile they seek to terrify their enemies 
particularly if ngage sory of “good things ?” by painting hideous faces on their shields and 
its coming under the iar hide: and when out of banwers, and that party is vievoriows which can 
We ~ won bright summer morning make the most hideous faces, and divplay the 
wwe, Se passer sae of breaking the thread Most atrocious phy sioguomies 
is. & most — yet up the revelled sleeve Sull there are somo things about these people 
of that “sleep thet liv ust protest against the to respect and admire, for, amid all the wartations 
of care.” Te doe pany one’s window all of other uations, the Chinese goverament has 
whip-poor-wi ' 


; ; , with im- 
lover, came in. Of course I claimed John | ee er ak ae muscular 
ove . : y, est, a : 

pg lover for though he wasanice young | aris, with fiercely-glaring, large, one i 8 

ake . ven, and La mere child of @ | and a hellish expression of face, which fon van bo 

ad, re ssies Gatlin he had beaued me to parties | me like — _ — pel ‘een ere 
irl, hardly sixteen, he | us this king of the Africa . . 
a concerts all one winter, and told ae dozen | afraid of us. He stood there, and a apo 
times that I was the sweetest, prettiest, most | with his huge fists till it resounded li 
| 
| 


Yet full well I know that when 
Once the zenith he shall gain, 
’ Like the errant souls of men, 
Downward will his fervor wane; 
Not like him, O Lord of power, 


ase~ , which is their mode of offering 
one — lovable girl in all Harford. So that when John | mense base-drum, whic 


;: ime giviny vent to roar after roar. 
by him in a cosy | defiance ; meantime givine ve semen omit 
in, I went and sat down by he roar of the gorilla is the most sing’ a 2 - 1739 oi Ve ‘ 
ade and left Aunt Katherine to entertain Mr. etal noise heard in these African woods. 4 It Ixquiren.—doe Miller was first published in 17 night long the same loud, ear-piercing, monoto- resisted all change for m 
pe 6 ich I thought at first seem- | jeyins with a sharp bark, like an angry dog, as a shilling pamphlet. ler than a regiment : Whip-poor-will indeed ! he deserves 
Devereux—a plan whic im slides into a deep base roll, which literally | yyirrrany.—A battalion is smal ed * od | nous ditty. , “ » pobedy exeme tnciinel 00 
ed to suit all around. ‘ and closely resembles the roll of distant thunder ey re iment is composed of ten com- | a sound flogging, bu! ’ 
But after a little ee Ts he, ies along the sky, for which I have sometimes hon pA = oo is commanded by a colonel; it has 
towards the place where Mr. Dev- tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. panies Rathore me and a major. A brigade 
easy glances dsome—sat talking | go deep is it that it seems to proceed less from also a lew ad of two or more regiments, and. is 
ereux—looking superbly handsom the mauth and throat than from the deep chest | is compose 
ith my aunt. - ‘ ‘ 
bie needn’t be jealous of him, John,” T said. : oe ive 
. ic is r 
“ He's only my teacher.” the crest of short hair which stands on 


* toregre 1. A division 
“ commanded by a brigadier-genera a ta coll 
ne et pach i apr tan eters | Cont snn rer rs 
fire as We stood ’ 
‘ H ‘ hile 
in his seat with- | 1 began to twitch rapidly up and down, w 
John started and leaned back in his se | op ac weretaheweres Ho again cet 


manded by a major-general. . 
L. M— The liability to death in battle is not so 
vi roar. nd now, truly, he re- 
N i forth a thunderous . And ; = uly, 
Neither of the gentlemen staid very late, John ih Apert) . ii y 


great as one wou naturally expect. At Solte- 
creature—a being of that hideous order, half man, 
goi 4 directl after Mr. Devereux, and i ‘ : : 


Or, if sin my soul must bind 
In the fetters of its clay, 
Bursting, leaving them behind, 
Trusting in thy grace alway, 
Turned, O Saviour, to the skies, 
Let me perish but to rise! 


¢ than two thoweand 
years, Some of the greatest clements of civiliea 
tion were known to them hundreds of years he 
fore the Europeans were acquainted with them 
Gunpowder and painting were discovered and 
invented by them; the colors they employ are 
unrivalled for brilliancy and permanency, while 
they excel the whole world In ingenious triffes 
such, for instance, as carving in ivory, the man 
ufacture of firo-works; in the greatest of all arte 
agriculture, they are equally eminent, for in frat 
and flower raising the Chinese work the mos 
astonishing marvels 

In morals, in loyalty, filial lowe and industry 
they are entitled to the highest respect Theil 
literature is also rich and abandant, their poem» 
romances, and dramas indicating talent of th 
highest order. In all the imitative arte the 
particularly excel. Dumas relates a curiov 
illustration of this, A French sea captain he 





a “3 a music is abroad from sunshine. 
We ae not “certainly allude to fish-horns a 

charcoal-men, though they are not unworthy o 
tice; but we are speaking of itinerant masi- 
prs ; There, now, are a pair, male and female, 
the former sawing an old fiddle, gongs the 
slightest prospect of severing it, and the ome 
drumming on a tambourine with cracked * ts, 
and screeching out an English ditty in a favorite 
They are gone! We breathe freer. 

Tad’ The wretches are followed by a sturdy 
iene with a huge organ, out of which he OX: 
torts a Scottische by main force. That delicious 
air we have heard so often gracefully elicited by 
fairy fingers, while fairy feet were tripping . 18 
measure! Vainly do we stop our ears. he 
creaking, grumbling, jarring, shattering tone 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY ATTEMPT AT MATCH-MAKING. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. ont @ word. 
I nap silently watched my aunt for an hour— 
my Aunt Katherine, who sat silently by the win- 
dow with her sewing. Through the light meshes 
of the lace curtains the bright sunshine came in 
and fell upon her soft dark dress, smooth hair, 
and pretty white work, while 02 cc ake un 
ing i open window, 
eee porn oy “a her cheeks. And | With us, I say, because I — - ivay? ney 
sitting there in the breeze and sunshine, Tsaw | he admired my Aunt Kat erine - 4 . 
that my Aunt Katherine was very handsome. | had too good taste to monop P 











i i ; yet they 
rino the Austrians fired yee — nay 
killed but 2000 of the enemy, anc ae 

700 charges to every man hit, and 4200 fe 
oy men killed. In reality, it required 272 pounds 
i i i y i {lead to kill one man. lias ti 

A ity, or beast, which we find pictured by old artists o Cl ~e 

went to my room elated with my prosperity, | . come raquo of the infernal regions. Brean - i. STwapen Tas ‘es 
rather the prosperity of my plans. ‘: He advanced a few steps, then stopped to wee England was say 37, 1876, and i pubis now, 
I did not need assistance in my studies before that hideous roar again; — Pp cone ‘ Marbiceady 3 aon ~The oleno0r aia 
mons | Gonily stopped whee at a dietancs © was found in the mine: cee Papo 
svereux came again, und after as finally stoppe tix areas ‘i 
Mr. Devere be a regular thing for him to | yards from us. And here, as he re oon ae from we by oape hp ee es eonie 
time it came to ‘4 . of his roars and beating his breast i age, has passed in tl mn of conquest oe ipelhi to 
spend an evening once or twice a weck with us. fired and killed him. Witha vy which pn of doinion from Golcn ato Delhi, Delhi to 
. : rribly human in it, and yet was fu ushed, Mus : , and Covel 9 Lab. 
pgs Hom it ‘rel forward on its face. The | J. M.—For seven bundred and tty years Lande 
Seley shook convulsively for a few minutes, the Bridge was the only 











the misfortune to have a pair of tens 

ate Vane i loons spoiled by the awkwardness hi 
i F brain. panta y 

‘ ‘ ed about in a struggling way, and then pierces to the very ae eee 

I thought it strange that I had never no- | entirely, to the exclusion of mine. I ym en- oa as quiet—death had done its work, and I HORSE-BACING. «So, being gone, we are a man again Per 
At first I thoag ; i uch. It seemed to 
for | joyed these evenings very m' 
ticed the fact before; but it was not strange, joy 


i ed 

leisure to examine the huge body. It prov 
ag ag an feet ten inches high, and the muscular 
development of the arms and breast showed what 
immense strength it had possessed.—A/rican 
Adventures. 


cabin boy, who spilled a portion of lamp ofl « 
on them, making a huge stain upon the thi 
and one of the legs, In his despair at the bo 
of his favorite continuations, he had recourse + 
a Chinese tailor, of Canton, who promised 
make a pair exactly like the pattern. At the e 
piratvion of the appointed time, the captain we 
to the tailor’s shop and tried on the new trowser 
they were a perfect fit, and like the others 
every respect—even to the grease «pots, whi 
the conscientious tailor had added, and he b 
spent the whole day in chafing the scame « 
fraying the button holes, so that it was next 
impossible to tell which was the original « 
which the new pair! The poor fellow ashe’ 
few france additional for the extra labor he | 
expended in producing an exact imitation, 1 


captain cheerfall id the price demanded, « 
‘ont bia salere we’ tease, fresswent Laial 7 
of pants to the owner of a cabinet of Chi: 
curiosities. 


ing is one of those sports which we 
ental p esos from our English ancestry. 
It is essentially English, for though now pursued 
very extensively on the European og : 
-ELCO: had its origin in England alone. The Eng is 
secant ee, invented it, if we may use the expression, In con- 


‘ ‘ x English horse, 
bout the town the rest of the day tion with the thorough-bred Eng ‘ 
FR gy wegen and did not return me psec by a mixture of feccign and native relish well, and we advise such en es 
my house till _ Lue Gael * ge ba c ‘ood, and which has been unsurpassed = os enamored of the modern troubadours, to go and 
. to go ; “ . i ad ‘ 
a ponbape donspel pvt anything had been dis- | other animal. “It ‘cannot ad paced ee is | do likewise. 
po An noticed something glittering and shinin; says Youatt, “that the English trained horse 
under my akoko, or low bamboo bedstead. Idi ore beautiful, and far swifter and stouter than 
not pay much attention » yo fee. ae a justly favored courser of the desert. In the 
not seem important by the dim lig it I : : East, and the frozen climate 
ahd shed the bed to arrange it, I | burning plains of the East, " i i 
prob eal hy qittoer wee produced be the shining | (+ Russia, he has invariably beaten every antago- besides ; and that diversity comprises the pe go 
scales of e gr pe style es yg 4 nist on his native ground. A few years ana order of charms, from Grecian delicacy of the 
coiled up there within two a ' of moderate reputation easily beat | °° wewanyber ar itn: 
+ ag 7 hing wa faking what y do, | A thorough-bred race-horse is readily distin- | @dmiration of all travellers, that the American 
4 joorway fairly in my rear for a guished by the eye—he has the small head and | females bave no superior for beauty in any coun- 
treat, . ‘ f ; : . : 
speedy retreat, I noticed that my visitor did not large bright eye of the Arab—his elegantly form- | *Y, either for outline or expression, complexion 
ed neck is well set on; his shoulders are long | OF delicacy. And this is readily accounted for 


children seldom think anything about their pa- | me that Mr. Devereux grew nagar pa a 
F uardians’ looks, except that they be | able very fast. Sometimes Jo ; pe} 
rents’ oF > Jeasant, and Iwas little more | put John seemed to have grown c. ae = 
than a child. ‘Ever since I could remember, | moody of late. I thought it tiger el = 
Aunt Katherine, with her dark dress, smooth | Pevereux was at our jeep pins hot 
hair, and gentle ways, had taken care of me; | deavored to please - y a apres 
and whee I grew into a tall girl of fifteen, old | he did spend an evening : a Atevo 
enough to go to kissing-parties and have young rae to eb ery vat bo yo hedee goons 
beaux, she watched over me still. She was my | an inatten ion s «sdb . oo ar 
ii i ver re- idn’t come near us for y ‘ : 
eit “/ ey ner eis Oe but preci to get along just as well without ees 
Sad base ier ala eae, light-hearted, merry | —at least I did, though Aunt Katherine _ . 
oa a since I could remember that I was on | me a number of times about the cause o! 
the June morning I watched her at work in the wee '§ sacle Sonia esti 
ae Tab amanda 2” she said. me, Aunt Katherine ; it don’t trouble me at all, 


ss anemnineniel ing'Wtetter’ at a side table. I thought it would 
‘ ms _ somarty HR WoW Bo and set re y forschool.” | be rather awkward for him at first, but he came 

She smiled as she spoke, and after a glance at forward easily, and after speaking to Mr. Dev- 
her face I smiled, too, and ran off for my bonnet | ereux and myself, crossed the room and seated 
and sachel. Coming down stairs again, I put himself by my aunt. Pleased with this arrange- 
my head in at the sitting-room door. 


haps we can resame our books or pen. este 
more music! The inevitable organ-grinder® 
What is to be done? Holmes the poet has a 
remedy for this intolerable nuisance. He says 
ou can threaten them with the vengeance of the 
ee and talk about the constables. We have 
otal the experiment, and found the vengeance 














THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
American women are now more diversified in 
their style of beauty than those of all the globe 











move, and finally mustered up courage to creep 
along the floor to the bedside and po one gun. 


me it was loaded very heavily with large 
shot. 





woe 


Amenicas Honses in Exotanp. — 
laced th le fairl i f and oblique, his quarters large and muscular, | from the fact that all other countries furnish, news by the Nova Scotian conveys the in 
pla the muzzle fair! ainst “ , re 
ment, I devoted myself to my game, and did not | the coils of the serpent, fired, end toon an on his legs flat, and short from the knee downward. | Originally, the mothers of those whose charms 
“ Aunt Katherine!” look around for some half hour afterwards, when | At the report there was an instant rush of ne- | Such isa glance at the points of a thorough-bred. 
“Well!” 


gence that the famous Goodwood cup, for * 
there is always the greatest struggle among | 
lish sporting men, has been won by the A: 
can horse Starke. About five years ago, 
Ten Broeck went to England with Lecor 
I’rvor and Prioress, to contend then for the ( 
He placed his faith in Prioress, 
had an extensive American reputation, bu 


my attention was attracted by the sound of John 
Aubrey’s voice, which, though low, was remark- 
ably earnest and emphatic. I turned my head 
and gazed in wonder. My aunt’s cheeks were 
flushed crimson, and John’s face, as seen by me 
for an instant, was pale and agitated. I turned 
to Mr. Devereux in astonishment, but he only 


groes from all sides, eager to know what was the 
matter. They thought some one had shot a man, 
and then run into my house for concealment. 
Of course they all rushed in afver, helter-skelter ; 
and as quickly rushed out again, on finding a 
great snake writhing about the floor. Then I 
went in cautiously to reconnoitre ; happily my 
torch had kept alight, and I saw the snake on 
the floor. My shot had been so closely fired that 


are the pride and boast of our country. The op- 
probriam of the age is the “ scanty wages "’ paid 
for female labor. However lovely, they cannot, 
like the fabulous chameleon, “live on air; al- 
though the experiment seems to be making on 
how small an allowance of food a woman can 


subsist, and yet continue to sew to make fortunes 
for heartless man. 


“If you found anybody whom you liked well 
enough, wouldn’t you marry him?” 
“I don’t know—I suppose so. Why, what in 
the world has got into your head, Addie ?” 
I laughed, slammed the door, and bounded 
through the hall into the road. Half way to the 
schoolhouse I met my teacher, Mr. Charles 


Whatever may be the moral influence of horse- 
racing, there is no question but that it improves 
the breed of horses. Its evils are confined to a 
limited circle—its benefits are universal, and this 
spirit of rivalry, it is, that has produced the fine 
breed of horses which are scattered all over this 
country, and particularly in New England. 


wood cup. 





was disappointed, his favorite being so | 
= + ; ; chance in the race 
stad alin ‘ it had cut the body fairly in two, and ends The first American race-horse of surpassing eapped as to have ao i 
Devereux. _— — _ a ay fed nied oe posed lopping o~ - floor. A, ig the | speed and celebrity was American Eclipse, who Personat.—Cavour usually inhabited a small true American perseverance he has steadily 
“ 7 . . . oe ud C ie neavy ows with a stic! , and thus A A * 2: w 4 
Good ‘morning, Miss Addie! Recitations | my excitement caused by the scene I had observ- | killed the animal and then, to my surprise, it | CPiined his victory over Sir Henry, the cham 
all ready ?” 


disgorged a duck, which it 


Aunt Katherine. 


was who could she marry ? 


not like him. 


“Yes, sir,” I answered, and he passed on 
ahead. I sauntered oa slowly, thinking of my 
I thought it would be a nice 

plan for her to be married. The next thought 


There were only half a dozen unmarried mid- 
die-aged men in the village—Aunt Katherine 
was twenty-seven; so of course she wouldn’t 
marry a very young man. I rapidly enumerated 
the half dozen eligible ones and their suitability 
for my plan. “ Lawyer Hyde, thirty, rich, aris- 
tocratic and stingy; he wont do. Mr. Leighton, 
thirty-five, handsome, good, well off, but a wid- 
ower; and I’ve heard Aunt Katherine say she 
did not like widowers. Mr. Pierson, twenty- 
eight, handsome, wealthy, but too jist ; she would 
Dr. Jarvis, thirty-six, small, 


ed a moment before, and lost the game through 
inattention. 

“Shall we play again ?” said Mr. Devereux. 

I shook my head, and he replaced the pieces 
in a box, and then took up a book. The next 
moment John arose, and my aunt went with him 
to the door. She did not come back for some 
time, and when she did, Mr. Devereux was pre- 
paring to go. He looked up quickly at her en- 
trance, and then asked her, laughingly, if it was 
amicably settled, and if he might congratulate 
her. She blushed, but said, “ Yes, at some other 
time,” and bade him good night. I had stood 
by in round-eyed wonder and bewilderment. 
When the door closed on him, my aunt looked 
steadily at me a moment, then laughed, and 
finally burst into hysteric tears. I was frightened. 
She put her arm abgut me. 


had probably swal- 

lowed that afternoon, and then sought shelter in 

my hut to digest it quietly. This pretty sleepin, 

companion measured eighteen feet in length. f 

must confess that I dreamed more than once of 

— that night, for they are my horror.—u 
iu, 





THE DRUMMER Boy. 


A gentleman tells this story of a little drum- 
mer boy. He went on the ship to Fortress Mon- 
roe, with his regiment, and just at evening, over- 
come with the fatigues of the day, he had laid 
down upon the deck, and had fallen to sleep. 
The dews were falling. The colonel came along 
and shook him by the shoulder, and told him he 
would take cold, if he continued to lie there, and 
advised him to go below and go to his rest for 
the night. As he was getting up, his Bible fell 
out of his pocket upon the deck. He picked it 


up and replaced it. Some kind h d—pe 
& mother or a Sunday “ gine 


pion of the Southern turf, on the Long Island 
race-course, about the year 1825. Eclipse was 
raised by a farmer, and his extraordinary quali- 
ties were not suspected by his breed. So the 
famous Godolphin Arabian was purchased out 
of a water-cart at Paris; and Squirt, one of the 
best of English race-horses, was once about to be 
shot for the hounds, and was only saved by the 
intercession of Sir Harpur’s groom. Eclipse, 
like many other turf-horses, lived to a good old 
age, and died only a few years ago. 
The “high-mettled racer” enters into the 
Spirit of the race fully as much as his rider. 
When Eclipse, in his old age, was brought upon 
a Southern race-course for exercise, some one 
tapped the dram in the judge’s stand. In an in- 
stant the old veteran pricked up his ears, and for 


half farnished chamber, in which he transacted 
business. On a holiday his futtore, or bailiff, the 
village doctor and priest, and one or two farmers 
of the neighborhood, generally dined with him at 
his mid-day meal. In appearance and dress he 
was not unlike one of them. His simple, easy 
manners, his hearty laugh, and his cordial greet- 
ing, were those of an honest country gentleman, 
There never was a man who looked less like a 
statesman upon whom rested the fate of nations. 


—— ~- ,ee+ 





Tue Boston Post — Quite a number of our 
exchanges think this favorite Boston journal to 
be one of the best dailies in the country, and take 
the opportunity to say 60 on the occasion of its 
donning a new suit of type, lately. It is no news 
in this city—the Post has been known to be all 
they declare it, for many years past. Fair in poli- 





sued the course marked out at his adver 
English soll, and at last, with aa Am 
horse, has carried off the prize so much e 
by all lovers of the tarf, 





News Bove —Thie warlike time has b- 
with ita great many news boys, like flies) 
dave, and the wonder ie, where do they 
from ' They are as « general thing «mall 
those in New York, whieh leade some to 
that those of Boston migrate as they grow 
like the bobo’ links, and take other for 
other localities. We don't know how thi 
be. A month of two cince their num 
comparatively limited, beat the convuls 
war brought them out, as the black bee 


barrel come to the eurfece with hard shah 
crabbed, miserly, and unbearable generally. Mr. 


Howe, too homely to be thought of ; and Captain 
Haynes, with his yellow, bushy whiskers, and 
nine thousand dollars’ worth of mortgaged prop- 
erty, which he is always talking about, worse yet. 
Rather a sorry array in all.” , 

Just then the school-bell rung, and I went in 
to my books and Mr. Charles Devereux—aged 
twenty-eight, handsome, intelligent, well educat- 
ed, and unmarried. The class in intellectual 
philosophy was called first, and though I had 
carefully committed my lesson to memory the 
evening before, my late thoughts had quite driven 
all remembrance of it from my head, and my 


a few rods covered the ground at the killing pace 
of his victorious years—turty-two feet at a stride! 
Forrester, a famous English horse, finding a 
rival passing him, made a desperate plunge, and 
seized his antagonist by the jaw to hold him 
back. A horse belonging to Mr. Quin, in 1753, 
under similar circumstances, seized hig competi- 
tor by the leg, and both ‘riders were obliged to 
dismount, before the animal could be induced to 
loose his hold. 

The horse beyond a doubt almost universally 
enters into the spirit of the race as thoroughly as 
his riders or the spectators, and without whip, or 
spur, will generally exert his energies to the ut- 


: school teacher—had given 
him that Bible. He went below and prepared 
himself for his bed. When ready he kneeled 
down—many loudly-talking men standing around 
—put his hands together in the attitude of prayer, 
and poured out his heart silently to God. “He 
heeded not the noise around him. Ina moment 
all was hushed; the company, being overawed 
by the conduct of the boy, reverently stood silent 


p> onda finished his prayer.— Watchman and 


“ Addie, are you sure you didn’t like John?” 
she asked. 

“1 believe I did a little last winter, but I don’t 
at all now.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure,” I replied. 
and—” 


---—~--+—-  ¢ Sew eo ---—- — 


tics, consistent, liberal, and able in every depart- 
ment of its large commercial! and literary range, 
it is one of the institutions of New England. 


twee 


A ersosa Mans — Witham 8. Laor 
San Andreas, Calaveras County, Cal, be 
@rong man 





A wild colt threw him, an 
ged him by the leg for some distance. ¢ 
nears tree he grasped it, saying “A 

and held on | 
strength anti! Le got out « knife and cut 

loose. Tle wae considerably bruised 


Sarcastic.—A New Haven paper, deseribing 
the localities of tliree prominent institutions of 
that city, says, “ The Medical College is on the 
road to the cemetery ; the 1 vinity College on 
the road to the poorhouse; and the Law S: hool ¥ 
on the road to the jail.”” 


“Tle is so sullen 


you! I've got you new ;” 
“ Wait !—do you know who you are talking 
to?” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Katherine ?” 
“Tam John Aubrey’s betrothed wife, Addie!” 
and she laughed and then cried again. 

I stood mately staring at her. At last I foand 
words to say: 





I WILL! 
We like that strong, robust expression. No 
one uttering it sincerely, was ever a mean erying 
man. ‘I'he pigmies of the world did not trouble 
him, although they arose in masses to pull him 





A seocirany Coeur —Spring field 
-2ce-o-— 


duced one cherry the present season 


Staventex ms Cuiva —We learn from the in loneliness to matared loveliness in th 


late China papers that the insuryents have 


taken 
down. 


recitation was imperfect. 
Surprisedly at me, but said nothing. In French 
grammar my performance was still worse. 

“Miss Addie,” said Mr. Devereux, as I passed 
by him on my way to my seat, “do you have 
any trouble with those French verbs in learning 
your lessons t” 

“ Yes, sir, a little,” I replied. 

“You want a littl: reviewing, I think. If I 
have time, I will call in at your house this eve- 
ning and help you a little while you are study- 
ing.” 

Mr. Devereux knew that I always studied eve- 
nings, and had several times called in and spent 








an hour in assisting me with a particularly difti- 
cult task designed for the next day’s recitation. 
So [ was not surprised to hear him make this 
offer, though a little ashamed of the cause of it, 
as my failure had resulted from my wilful inat- 








Mr. Devereux looked 


“Why, Aunt Katherine, I thought it was J 
whom John was in love with!” 

She shook her head. 

“And I thought Mr. Devereux was in love 
with you.” 

“You must ask him about that,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

And I did ask him the next evening while we 
stood by an open window, and my Aunt Kathe- 
rine sat by Jolin Aubrey in the cosy corner where 
1 used to sis with him. 

“Is it possible that you haven’t been courting 
Aunt Katherine ail this time, Mr. Devereux?” [ 
said. 


He speaks, and the indomitable will pre- 
vails. His enemy falls before him. He rides 
forth conqueror. “Would you be great? Would 
you be distinguished for your literary and scien- 
tlic efforts? ~~ Look not mournfully at your lot, 
but with “I will !’” breathing upon vour lips, and 
bursting from a great heart, you cannot but pre 
vail. Show us the man who never rose higher 
than a toad-stool, and his influence died with his 
breath, and we will point you to a cringing 
wretch, who trembled at the approach of a spider, 
and fainted beneath a thundercloud. Let the 
fires of energy play through your veins, and if 
your thoughts are directed in the nght channels, 


you will yet starde the slumbering universe — 
John Neal. 





No mockery in this world ever sounds to me so 





How he laughed ! 
“Ts it possible that you don’t know that I’ve 
been courting you all this time ?”’ he retorted. 
“Mr. Devereux !” I exclaimed. | 
Bat he wasn’t jesting—and neither was I whea 





hollow as that of being told to cu/fivute bappi- 
ness. Happiness is not a potato, to be planted 
ina mould aud tilled with manare. Happ‘ness 
is a glory shining far down upon us from heaven. 
She is a divine dew, which the soul feels drop- 
ping upun it from the a:maranth bioom and goui- 


most to beat hisopponent. It is indeed beaatital 
to see him approaching the starting-post, every 
motion evincing his eagerness. The signal is 
given, and he springs away, and settles himself 
into his stride, while the jockey becomes a part 
and parcel of him, every motion of the arms and 
body corresponding with and assisting the action 
of the horse. On he goes, eager, yet husbanding 
his powers. At length, when the “ tug of war” 
comes, the hint is given by @ touch of the spur 
or whip, and on he rushes to the goal. 

The great objection to horse-racing is, that it 
fosters a spirit of bling. Th ds are lost 
and won on every race, and hundreds have been 
literally ruined by their reckless devotion to the 
turf. Hence it is, that the legislatures of some 
of our States have fels compelled to interfere, aad 
orse-racing has been prohibited by statute. 


-_—e- 





Tuat's tree.—A grain of prudence is worth 





eu Iruitage of paradise. — bette. 





ao important city called Sew-chang 
handred miles from Ningpo. At Chapoo, whieh 
place was also conquered, the « arnage 


yuen, tour 


Was awful 


A Home Max —Jonas Babeork. of N ihe: 
rough, Mass., is now &4 years old, has niwaye 
lived in that town, and been a he alihy, valiant 
man, and yet has never seen the city of Boston! 
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New Inka —Not contented with making le 
dies’ shoes with paper soles, the fashion mongers 
have begun to make their bonnets 


out of paper, 
manofactured 60 as to represent 


straw, 
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Jcst s0.—Harsh words are like haiistones in 
summer, which, if melted, would fert; 
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of Massachusetts amounts tw twelve handred 
millions of dollars. 
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ho hath not music in his soul, 
-ason, stratagem and epoil.’’ 


n supposed to “soothe the sav- 
vhen the moody fit was on the 
creign of Israel, the sweet sound 
ould drive it far from him. There 

woodlands—in the flattering of 
s, in the gush of limpid rivulets 
wades. There is music, in short, 

id music must be a very fine 
body says so, including the musi- 
naturally bound to say so—“ One 
mpet, and hundreds rush forth to 
of thy organ, and countless thou- 
) pray.” But, with all due defer- 
vine art, perhaps we may be per- 
if there cannot be too much of it, 
the quality be such as to prevent 
ler the category of “ good things ?”” 
1e song of birds; and when out of 
veille of a bright summer morning 
veable mode of breaking the thread 
p that kinks up the revelled sleeve 
it we really must protest against the 
\’s singing under one’s window all 
he same loud, ear-piercing, monoto- 
Whip-poor-will indeed ! he deserves 
ging, but nobody seems inclined to 
m. 
ity music is abroad from sunshine. 
+ certainly allude to fish-horns and 
n, though they are not unworthy of 
we are speaking of itinerant musi- 
re, now, are a pair, male and female, 
sawing an old fiddle, without the 
-ospect of severing it, and the latter 
on a tambourine with cracked bells, 
ning out an English ditty in a favorite 
‘hey are gone! We breathe freer. 
he wretches are followed by a sturdy 
ha huge organ, out of which he ex- 
ottische by main force. That delicious 
ve heard so often gracefully elicited by 
ors, while fairy feet were tripping the 

Vainly do we stop our ears. The 
grumbling, jarring, shattering tone 

) the very brain. 
being gone, we are a man again.” Per- 
can resume our books or pen. But no, 
usic! The inevitable organ-grinder! 
to be done? Holmes the poet has a 
for this intolerable nuisance. He says 
threaten them with the vengeance of the 
i talk about the constables. We have 
.e experiment, and found the vengeance 
vell, and we advise such readers as are not 
‘ed of the modern troubadours, to go and 



































owise. 





THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

erican women are now more diversified in 
tyle of beauty than those of all the globe 
4; and that diversity comprises the highest 
of charms, from Grecian delicacy of out- 


ration of all travellers, that the American 


‘es have no superior for beauty in any coun- 
ither for outline or expression, complexion 
licacy. And this is readily accounted for 
the fact that all other countries furnish 
aally, the mothers of those whose charms 
he pride and boast of our country. The op- 
‘ium of the age is the “ Scanty wages ”’ paid 
‘male labor. However lovely, they cannot, 
the fabulous chameleon, “live on air ;” al. 
gh the experiment seems to be making on 
small an allowance of food a woman can 
_— we to sew to make fortunes 





"RSONAL.—Cavour usually inhabited a 
‘arnished chamber, in which he cen 
ess. Ona holiday his Sattore, or bailiff, the 
ze doctor and priest, and one or two farmers 
° neighborhood, generally dined with him at 
nid-day meal. In appearance and dress he 
not unlike one of them. His simple 
ners, his hearty laugh, and his cordial 
were those of an honest country gentleman, 
fe never was a man who looked less like a 
‘sman upon whom rested the fate of nations, 
tet 
HB Boston Post.— Quite a number of our 
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opportunity to say 80 on the occasion of its 
aing @ new suit of type, lately. It is no news 
his city—the Post has been known to be all 
y declare it, for many years past. Fair in poli- 
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SLAUGHTER IN CHiva.—We learn from the 
* China papers that the insurgents have takea 
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THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese are the antipodes of the people of 
the West; the north pole is not further asunder 
from the south, than the manners of this oriental 
people are from those of our own. So peculiar are 
their customs and manners, so totally different 
from those of all other nations, that they ap 
pear to all the rest of the world odd and ridicu- 
lous. The Chinese have a particular fancy for 

lack teeth; we have a predilection for white; 
we think hair an ornament, they shave it off; we 
cut the hair in the neck, they cultivate it in 
tail; we think one wife sufficient, they cannot 
be satisfied with less than two; we mount our 
horses on the left side, they on the right; we put 
our cups in our saucers, they set their saucers in 
their cups ; and so on in almost every domestic 
habit, institution or appliance they differ from 
us. In fact, they are queer in everything they 
do. In battle they seek to terrify their enemies 
by painting hideous faces on their shields and 
banners, and that party is victorious which can 
make the most hideous faces, and display the 
most atrocious physiognomies. 

Still there are some things about these people 
to respect and admire, for, amid all the variations 
of other nations, the Chinese government has 
resisted all change for more than two thousand 
years. Some of the greatest elements of civiliza- 
tion were known to them hundreds of years be- 
fore the Euro were acq with them. 
Gunpowder and painting were discovered and 
invented by them; the colors they employ are 
unrivalled for brilliancy and permanency, while 
they excel the whole world in ingenious trifles, 
such, for instance, as carving in ivory, the man- 
ufacture of fire-works ; in the greatest of all arts, 
agriculture, they are equally eminent, for in fruit 
and flower raising the Chinese work the most 
astonishing marvels. 

In morals, in loyalty, filial love and industry, 
they are entitled to the highest respect. Their 
literature is also rich and abundant, their poems, 
romances, and dramas indicating talent of the 
highest order. In all the imitative arts they 
particularly excel. Dumas relates a curious 
illustration of this. A French sea captain had 
the misfortune to have a pair of faultless Paris 
pantaloons spoiled by the awkwardness of his 
cabin boy, who spilled a portion of lamp oil up- 
on them, making a huge stain upon the thigh 
and one of the legs, In his despair at the loss 
of his favorite continuations, he had recourse to 
a Chinese tailor, of Canton, who promised to 
make a pair exactly like the pattern. At the ex- 
piration of the appointed time, the captain went 
to the tailor’s shop and tried on the new trowsers ; 
they were a perfect fit, and like the others in 
every respect—even to the grease spots, which 
the conscientious tailor had added, and he had 
spent the whole day in chafing the seams and 
fraying the button holes, so that it was next to 
impossible to tell which was the original and 
which the new pair! The poor fellow asked a 
few francs additional for the extra labor he had 
expended in producing an exact imitation. The 
Spl cpecetally paid she price demanded snd 
of pants to the owner of a cabinet of Chinese 
curiosities. 


a 








American Horses 1x ExGianp. — The 
news by the Nova Scotian conveys the intelli- 
gence that the famous Goodwood cup, for which 
there is always the greatest struggle among Eng- 
lish sporting men, has been won by the Ameri- 
can horse Starke. About five years ago, Mr. 
Ten Broeck went to England with Lecompte, 
Pryor and Prioress, to contend then for the Good- 
wood cup. He placed his faith in Prioress, who 
had an extensive American reputation, but he 
was disappointed, his favorite being so handi- 
capped as to have no chance in the race. With 
true American perseverance he has steadily pur- 
sued the course marked out at his advent on 
English soil, and at last, with an American 
horse, has carried off the prize so much coveted 
by all lovers of the turf. 





News-Boys.—This warlike time has brought 
with it a great many news-boys, like flies in dog- 
days, and the wonder is, where do they come 
from? They are as a general thing smaller than 
those in New York, which leads some to believe 
that those of Boston migrate as they grow older, 
like the bob o’-links, and take other forms in 
other localities. We don’t know how this may 
be. A month or two since their number was 
comparatively limited, but the convulsions of 
war brought them out, as the black beans in a 
barrel come to the surface with hard shaking. 





A stroxc Man.— William §. Leonard, of 
San Andreas, Calaveras County, Cal., is a pretty 
trong man. A wild colt threw him, and drag- 
ged him by the leg for some distance. Coming 
near a tree he grasped it, saying: ‘Ah, blast 
you! I've got you now ;” and held on by main 
strength until he got out a knife and cut himself 
loose. He was considerably bruised. 





A sovitary Currry.—Springfield has pro- 
duced one cherry the present season. It grew 
in loneliness to matured loveliness in the garden 
of J. A. Baker, on Vine Street. It escaped the 
cold embraces of Jack Frost, but fell before the 
keen appetite of tne Springfield Republican man; 
but he forbearingly preserved the stem for 
exhibition. 





Crinoutxe!—Mrs. Broadharst, a lady emi- 
nent in London select circles, was burned to 
death a short time since in her own drawing- 
room. Her hoops prevented succor. O, crino- 
line! crinoline! how mach you have to answer 
for. 





Mvsrcau.—Patti, for her assistance at four 
concerts, in London, is to receive five hundred 


guineas. 





Svecesseve —Christy’s Minstrels have just 
closed their fifth London season. 





How to pcnisa# a nUxGRY May. — Drive 
a steak into him. 


ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
A new method has been devised of producing 
on glass photographs or other pictures in enamel 
colors. According to this process, a piece of 
crown or plated glass is selected, as free from de- 
fect as possible; this is well cleaned, and held 
horizontally while a certain liquid is poured 
upon it. This is composed of a saturated solu- 
tion of bich of in the propor- 
tion of five parts honey and albumen, three parts 
of each, well mixed together, and thinned with 
from twenty to thirty parts of distilled water, 
carefully filtered. The preparation of the solu- 
tion, and the mixing up with other ingredients, 
are conducted in a room from which light is par- 
tially excluded or under yellow light, so that the 
sensitiveness of the solution may not be dimin- 
ished or destroyed. In order to effect a perfect 
transfer of the image to be re-produced, the piece 
of glass coated with the solution, which is prop- 
erly dried by means of a gas-stove—which only 
occupies a few moments—is placed face down- 
wards on the subject to be copied in an ordinary 
pressure frame, such as is used for printing pho- 
tographt. The subject must be a positive pic- 
ture on glass, or else on paper rendered transpar- 
ent by waxing, or some other mode, and on ex- 
posure to the light will, in a few seconds, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, show, on remov- 
ing the coated glass from the pressure frame, @ 
faintly indicated picture in a negative condition. 
To bring it out, an enamel color, in a very finely 
divided powder, is gently rabbed over with a 
soft brush until the whole composition or subject 
appears in a perfect, positive form. It is then 
fixed by alcohol, in which a small quantity of 
acid, either nitric or acetic, has been mixed, be- 
ing poured over the whole surface, and drained 
off at one corner. When the alcohol has com- 
pletely evaporated, which is generally in a very 
short time, the glass is quietly immersed horizon- 
tally in a large pan of clean water, and left until 
the chromic solution has dissolved off, and noth- 
ing remains besides the enamel color on the 
glass; it is then allowed to dry by itself near a 
heated stove, and when dry, is ready to be placed 
in the kiln for firing. 








GOOD AS NEW. 

‘Two sailors (one Irish and the other English) 
agreed reciprocally to take care of each other, in 
case of either being wounded in the action then 
about to commence. It was not long before the 
Englishman’s leg was shot off by a cannon-ball ; 
and, on his calling to Paddy to carry him to the 
doctor, according to their agreement, the other 
very readily complied; but he had scarcely got 
his wounded companion on his back, when a 
second ball struck off the poor fellow’s head. 
Paddy, who, through the noise and disturbance 
common to a sea engagement had not perceived 
his friend’s last misfortune, continued to make 
the best of his way to the surgeon. An officer 
observing him with a headless trunk upon his 
shoulders, asked where he was going? ‘To the 
doctor,” says Paddy. ‘ The doctor,” says the 
Ai ida EER a eS 
from his shoulders, and looking at it very atten- 
tively, “‘ By my soul,” says he, “he told me it 
was his leg.” 





Worsk THAN USELESS.—By the census of 
1860, the number of bushels of corn and grain 
consumed in the distilleries of the Uuited States 
was 18,055,300; the number of gallons of ram 
and whiskey distilled, 48,634,455; barrels of ale 
and beer, 1,777,924. At one cent a glass for the 
whole, it would amount to $55,295,292; about 
three dollars a head—say fifteen dollars for each 
family. Saying nothing about imported liquors, 
this tax of fifteen dollars on every head of a fam- 
ily is taken out of the bread and clothing of wo- 
men and children who cannot help themselves. 





Tue Frencu Courr.—During the stay of 
the emp at Fi inebleau, she, and some of 
the ladies who accompanied her, adopted some 
very pretty and original fancy costumes. They 
wore their dresses looped up over striped silk 
petticoats of very bright colors, with leather gait- 
ers, and small turned-up white straw hats, with 
black and white rosettes, or tufts. One of the 
ladies wore a sailor's costume, consisting of a 
small straw hat with a straight brim, and a jack- 
et embroidered with anchors. 








Hoors.—The Rabbis in Cracow and Tamon, 
Poland, have forbidden women in hoops from 
ding the sy A little while ago, 
some Jewish ladies presented themselves at the 
doors of the sanctuary in the interdicted garb, 
and were driven away by a fanatic Jewish rabble, 
armed with <nives, after a conflict in which blood 
was shed. 





BYE 





Sensipce.—The St. Paul Pioneer is advising 
real estate owners in that region to plough up 
their town lots, which have thus far produced 
nothing but an “annual crop of taxation.” The 
process of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers 
is abandoned. 





Youturu,t. —The Rev. Dr. Spring, of New 
York, lately married a maiden lady of sixty-five 
summers, who has worldly charms amounting to 
$300,000, all in her own right. The happy 
cowple proceeded for a bridal trip to Niagara 
Falls. 





et 

Turee Pirtars oF tne State.—Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, stand together; 
bat they stand together like pillars in a cluster, 
the largest in the centre, and that largest is 
agriculture. 





A coop Berta. —It’s as good to be President 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company as 
of the United States. The salaries of both posi- 
tions are alike, viz., $25,000. 





Drowsep.—Dan Rice’s rhinoceros fell into 
the Ohio River a short time since, and, regardless 
ot his valae—$20 000—drowned himself. 

- 


Qvery axp Axswer—What key will un. 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
We are constantly hearing of aggravated cases 
of hydrophobia. Why keep dogs at all? 
Kossuth says “ love is the spirit which vivifies 
the universe.” Very true and very beautiff. 
There are nearly a hundred thousand colored 
persons in Canada, mostly escaped slaves. 
About one person in every sixty is married in 
the United States every year, it is said. 
It requires two to make a quarrel or a scandal 
—be pleased to remember this fact. 
An abundance of blue fish have been caught 
all along the New England coast this year. 
Three thousand persons died of consumption 
in New York city during the year just past. 
The travel between this country and Europe was 
never before so large as at this present writing. 
Mr. Russell, the conceited correspondent of the 
London Times, has written himself down an ass. 
Prince Napoleon has been “ doing ” our western 
and north western states and cities. Clever boy. 
Mexico is still writhing in political agony. 
Strange country, unfit to take care of itself. 
Public mode of life favors a knowledge of man- 
ners, a private life, knowledge of character. 
Misers grow rich by seeming to be poor, ex- 
travagant men grow poor by seeming to be rich. 
Boston milk is generally conceded by consum 
ers to be of the very first water—well, it is. 
In Ceylon the people use elephants to prepare 
the clay for the manufacture of bricks. 
The occupation of our celebrated lecturers will 
be gone this winter, they will feel the hard times. 
Among the latest curiosities is a small wet 
stone designed to sharpen the water's edge. 
The best “ fire annihilator” we ever saw was 
a large armfull of green hack-berry wood. 
A large gray wolf, some six feet long, was shot 
by a farmer in Wisconsin, last week. 
It may not be generally known that consider- 
able cotton is new grown in the island of Cuba. 
Mulloney says that people who don’t believe 
in Purgatory, may go further and fare worse. 
The “Cash Finding Store” has been over- 
run with customers during the present crisis. 
Every pound of cochineal (coloring matter) 
contains 70,000 insects, boiled to death. 
Some of the farmers in Ohio raise and breed 
deer, the same as they do sheep, for market. 
We have no hand fire engines in Boston now, 
steam ones having been substituted for all. 





HEROISM OF A YOUNG WOMAN. 

A heroic exploit is told of a beautiful young 
woman in the village Spinelli, in Italy. The 
house of her uncle, a Liberal priest, was invaded 
by some twenty brigand ruflians. One of the 
leaders was amusing himself by stabbing the 
poor priest, who was old, when the girl rushed in, 
flung herself on him, snatched in an instant the 
brace of revolvers he had in his breast, and shot 
him dead. She ran through all the rooms, firing 
upon every brigand she found engaged in plun- 
dering the house. She shot down four of them. 
Alarmed at this unexpected attack, and not 
knowing what to make of it, the ruffians in the 





SRE ZRREE The hey HOltfen. Gl! RAFU heres 
the enemy they hati to encounter, in closing the 
front door against them. The brigands attempt- 
ed to fire the house. From the balcony she put 
out an old musket belonging to her uncle, and 
fired upon them again, and then displaying from 
the window a tri-colored flag, cried ‘‘ Viva Gari- 
baldi!” with all her strength. The miscreants 
fired an ineffectual shot or two and fairly ran for 
it. A few moments after a captain of bersaglieri, 
who just came up, found the exhausted girl in a 
faint upon the dead body of her uncie. 





Fraxce —The troubles in the United States 
have injariously affected the trade of France 
more than that of England, as the demand for a 
great many articles of luxury formerly supplied 
to the United States by France, has been greatly 
reduced. The French circulars all state that 
trade is dull throughout the country. There is 
no demand except for articles wanted for imme- 
diate use, and there is consequently much un- 
easiness prevailing among the manufacturing 
population. This state of things is attributed to 
the cessation of foreign orders, particularly 
from the United States. The harvest prospects 
are not satisfactory. Flour is one franc per sack 
higher in Paris. 





PuotoGrarny IN Fraxce.— From the re- 
cently taken census of Paris, it would seem that 
Paris is like Persepolis, a ‘city of the sun,” 
there being no less than 23,548 persons depending 
on that luminary for their daily bread, these sun- 
worshippers being in one way and another sup- 
ported by photography. Calculating on that 
proportion, there must be over a million of peo- 
ple all over France to whom this branch of “ in- 
dustry ” procures a livelihood. 





A tatt Erm —There is an elm growing on 
the estate of H. Ingalls in Somerset County, Me., 
which is 108 feet high, 32 feet in circumference 
at the ground, eighteen feet two inches nine feet 
above the ground, and which is estimated to con- 
tain twenty cords of wood. 





Tur Tevecraru.—The sultan has prohibit- 
ed the three or four papers published at Constan- 
tinople from publishing telegrams. ©, for a 
sultan here! Such a prohibition would be mer- 
ciful to the public and newspapers both. 





As Inisuman’s Ovision oF a YANKEE.— 
“ Bedad, if he was cast away on a disolate 
island, he'd get up the next mornin’ an’ go round 
sellin’ maps to the inhabitants.” 


+ ere + 





Marpies.—Thirty cases of marbles have just 
arrived a: the British Maseum—marbles for anti- 
quarians to play with. 

——_—___-aen-+—— 





Tue Swirn Fatty. — There are in the 
city of Chicago, Hlinois, 33 John Smiths and 
252 other Smmths. 
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foreign Mtems, 


A “large and valaable collection of mounted 
diamonds,” from the royal palaces at Constant- 
nople, is advertised tor sale ia London. 

Letters from Bordeaux state that a ship just 
arrived from Senegal, has brought upwards of 
10,000 parrots and parroquets 

The ex-king of Naples is something of a real- 
estate owner. He has just sold the Farnese gur- 
dens (the site of the palace of the Cyesars) to the 
French for $100,000, 

Our foreign tiles assure us that the fire of na- 
tional independence still barns bright in Poland 
Like the Magyars, the confidence of the Poles is 
placed in passive resistance. 

The harvest in France is unsatisfactory— in 
England the wheat is mildewed—in America the 
crop is so plenty that in Chicago last week it 
sold twenty cents a bushel lower than last year 
at this time. 

Peripatetic telegraph poles are being tried in 
Paris, for army use. The wires are to be fixed 
to lances in an engagement, and by this means 
information can be coaveyed to all parts of the 
field. 

The London Times says: “If the weather 
prove favorable for the next six weeks, there 
cannot be a doubt that this year's produce in Ire- 
land will be the largest and finest grown within 
the present century.” 

In Southampton, England, a fine memorial 
statue of Dr. Watts denotes the grateful memory 
of the citizens of his native town. As little as 
any man does he need such a monument, but it 
is creditable to them. 

A blind young lady, Mile. Aveline Buchner, 
recently sang the soprano music of Beethoven’s 
Mass in C major, at the Cathedral at Cologne. 
She sings with great correctness and feeling, and 
produced a very favorable impression. 

Two children having died lately in London, 
the police, in trying to find out the cause of their 
death, discovered that their parents belonged to 
a sect called “ The New Lights,” who think it a 
crime to use any medicine, God alone being the 
arbiter of human life and death. 

M. Bonelli of Milan has invented and patent- 
ed anew mode of itting telegraphic mes- 
sages, which is stated to be fur superior to any at 
present in use, and which possesses the great ad- 
vantage of being so inexpensive that messages 
can be sent printed for six pence. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Contrast is a kind of relation. 

Ts not every true lover a martyr * 

The broad sunshine is God’s smile on nature. 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of 
clergy. 

Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain 
leisure. 

It is through inward health that we enjoy all 
outward things. 

Work is man’s appointed task—the great mis- 
sion he is sent upon. 

Unfriended indeed is he who has no friend 
bold enough to point out his faults. 

All minds are influenced every moment, and 
there is a providence in every feeling, thought 
and word. 

Every tasteful traveller upon the highway en- 
joys the superb mansion he looks at more than 
the stupid owner can. 

He cannot be an unhappy man who has the 
love and smile of woman to accompany him in 


dent clerk can do more injury in a store than its 
owner's neglect to advertise his goods. 

All truth must prevail, and in its progress, the 
ills und inconveniences, as well as the vices con- 
nected with this mortal state must be lessened. 

Learning, it is said, may be an instrument of 
fraud; so may bread, if discharged from the 
mouth of a cannon, be an instrument of death. 

Hasty words. often rankle the wound which 
injury gives, but soft words assuage it, forgive- 
ness cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

Nobody is satistied in this world. If a legacy 
is left to a man, he regrets that it is no larger. 
If he finds a sum of money, he searches the same 
lucky spot for more. 

Whoever sincerely endeavors to do all the 
good he can will probably do much more than 
he imagines, or will ever know till the day of 
jadgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made manifest. 

He is but half prepared for the journey of life 
who takes not with him that friend who will for- 
sake him in no emergency—who will divide 
his sorrows, increase his joys, lift the veil from 
his heart, and throw sunshine amid the darkest 
scenes. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


A girl who is not needed. Sue-perfluous. 

Lawyers, doctors, and women are all fee-males. 

Speak low, ladies, and yet always endeavor to 
be high-toned women. 

A man’s personality in conversation is a hum- 
bug, for it is all in his 1? 

Look well before you leap. Very good advice 
in its way, but how can sickly-looking people 
follow it? 

A woman takes pleasure in giving herself 
away ; she likes to be in the dative case of the 
graminar of life. 

It is difficult to say whether we are most in 
danger of losing a friend by asking a favor or by 
conferring one. 

Many who thinks Diogenes a great fool for 
living in a tub, are very proud of living in a pale 
—the pale of good society 

“ She isn’t at all that fancy painted her!” bit- 
terly exclaimed a rejected lover; “and werse 
than that, she is not all that she paints herself.” 

“ The times are hard, wife, and I find it dif 
ficult to keep my nose above water.”—* You 
can easily keep your nose above water, husband, 
if you didn’t keep it so often above brandy.” 

A clergyman once prefaced his service with 
“My frends, let us say a tew words before we 
begin.” This is about equal to the gentlemaa 
who took a short nap before he went to sleep 

A man, complaining of being turned out of a 
concert-room, said that he was fired with indig- 
nation. “if you were fired,” added a by stand- 
er, “perhaps that was the reason they pul you 
out.” 





“ How are you to-day?” inquired a doctor of 
his patient. “A little better, thank you ""— 
“ Have you taken any dinner today ?"—* Yes, 
a little goose.”"—“ With appetite ?’”’—* No. sir, 
with apple-sauce.”” 

The East Haddam Journal speaks of the find 
ing of a skull on a well in the door-yard of one 
of the citizens of that town, and innocently re- 
marks that “the person to whom the skal! orig- 
inaily belonged is dead.” 

Our friend Gilbert departed from the colt and 
selfish world of single blessedocss, on Wetnes 

He's gone, not tw Abr b» 











A Fact. —Cheerfalness is the ever-singing 





lock most men’s minds? Whis-key. 


cricket of the soul's bearth stone. 


day night ™m 
bat to Marie's We wish him a js i nor 
tality. A better fellow never leaned against 


| standing coilar. 





Politeness does much in business. An impu-~ 





! 


Quill and Scissors. 





A stout negro boy about sixteen vears old fell 
on the horse railroad track at Chicago recently 
| Before the horses could be stopped both wheels 
| bad passed over his head, and when those who 
| witnessed the scene expected to seo a crushed 
and battered skull, and of course a dead bor, 
they were considerably surprised to see him get 
up, scratch his bead a lite, and then walk off 
unharmed. The car was thrown from the track 
by the “ obstruction.” 

A Yarmouth paper relates the following sin- 
gular incident: “ Two men in the township of 
| Whitby, while walking along the road lately, 
were struck by lightning; one was instantly 
killed, and the other stunned so severely that he 
was incapable of moving or speaking for apwards 
of haif an hour, On a young woman's coming 
to his assistance and touching him she received 
an electric shock, while the man recovered.” 

The New Orleans True Union says, Oakland 
College has been suspended ; La Grange College, 

| Tennessee, the same. Also, Stewart College at 

Clarksville, Tenn, ; the University of Mississippi 
at Oxford ; and the Centenary College at Jon 
son, La. The same paper adds: “In each case 
the war fever carried off most of them.” 

There is a great excitement in regard to the 
Tangier gold diggings, and hundreds are leaving 
Halifax tor the scene of operations. A Mr. Cun- 
ard, who took up seventy claims and worked 
them, publishes a card saying that the richness 
of the mines has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that they will not pay. 

Miss Knight, speaking of Lord Nelson in her 
autobiography, says: “1 remember that, shortly 
after the battle of the Nile, when my mother said 
| to him that no doubt he considered the day of 
| that victory the happiest in his life, he answered, 
| ‘No; the happiest was that on which I married 
| Lady Nelson.”” 

Sylvester Randall, of Douglass, recently gor- 
| ed by a vicious bull, waited uatil he felt himself 
in condition, and then fought the animal with a 
| cart stake in a close yard. There was but one 
, round and Sylvester trumphed. The bull’s legs 
were broken, horns disabled, and one eye spoiled. 

Several Plymouth County men have obtained 
contracts for — thousands of pairs of army 
shoes, to be manufactured as soon as possible. 
As no “machine work” is allowed, and every 
part is to be sewed, there is quite a revival of the 
spirits of the journeymen shoemakers. 
| The New Bedford Standard says that a great 
mortality exists among the hogs in that city, and 
that the disease which is its cause has been recent- 
ly imported with a drove that was sold there. 
No one seems to understand the nature of the 
disorder, 

A littie girl of four years old was recently call 
ed a witness in a police court, and in answer to 
the question as to what became of little girls who 
told lies, she innocently replied that they were 
sent to bed. 

A boy named Lecourse lately fell from the 
roof of a four story factory in Patnam, Conn., a 
distance of thirty five feet, and was not so badly 
hurt as to hinder his walking home. He fell on 
his feet. 

Josephine Morton drowned herself in a pond 
in Danbury, N. H.,, recently, because her parents 
refused to let ber marry a young man with whom 
she had for some time kept company. 

There is a man in East Bridgewater sixty- 
four years old, who weighs 326. He has never 
stopped growing since he was born. He hus 
gained over twenty pounds since last autumn. 

When General Scott was in Mexico, he was 
offered the presidency of that republic with « 
salary of two hundred thousand per 

A magnificent narvest jesivai is w ve wei 
this fall in Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, a: 
which the old English sports of harvest home 
will be introduced. 

Money has been received in Halifax from the 
United States for in H fore colo 
nial investment in the United States was the or- 
der of the day. 

The rate of taxation in Lowell the present year 
is ninety cents on a hupdred dollars, whwh 
is higher than it has been fefore for many years. 


Good hay is selling at Eastport, Me., at eight 
dollars a ton. The crop is more abundant this 
year than it has been for many previous years. 

Scandal is rife in Washington. A well known 
merchant there has eloped with the wife of a 
prominent citizen to Europe, it is supposed. 


| 
| ‘The Quebec Board of Trade has decided that 
| the British shilling be taken for twenty-four cents 
| only. 

The Astor Library, New York, has closed un- 
der the pressure of the times—the books refused 
to balance. 


The Halifax papers say that the army worm 
is committing great ravages in the rural districts. 

It is asserted that any quantity of corn can be 
bought in lowa for eight cents a bushel. 


The potato crop of New England is to-day 
more promising than it has been for years. 


. 
A) . 
larriages. 
To this city, by . Dt Murdock, Mr. Edgar A Consnt 
to Mise Rebecca A Somer 

By Kev. EK. E. Hale, Mr EB. Wells Colton to Mise Furie 
M Heard 

By Rev 8. Il Barrister, Mr. George M. Arth to Miss 
| Frances D. 8. Kay 
| “By A.B. Block, Baq., Mr. Lewis Nees to Miss K eanor 

Frauk 
| Ry Rev Mr. Collyer, Mr. Charlies H. Folsom to Mins 
Mary A. Sutton 

By Rev Dr EN Kirk, Mr. Marmaduke Ward to Miss 
Jennie Mowie 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Laurte, Mr George H 
Marden, Jr., to Mies Mary A Holbrook 

At Dorehester. by Kew Mr Morrison, Capt. Aaron lic! 
brook w Mics Julia K. Wellington 

At Jamaica Plains. by Kev Dr Thompeop, Mr Francis 
| M. Sawyer to Mies Ethe 8. Smith 
| At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr Bartholomew, Mr. George N 
| Pearce to Miss Neocy B Howe 

At Lowe'l, by Kev. Mr Jenkins, Mr Charies KE Field 
to Mise Sarab Moulton 

At Salem, by Kev Mr Wildes Mr Edward P. Abbot to 
Mise Eiizabeto L Hall 

At Cambriige, by Kev Dr Peabody, Jefiries Wyman, 
M.D, to Mies Annie Williams 

At Foxboro’. by Kev. Iesme Smith, J. Murry Drake, 
Faq , to Miss Alice M Gay 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr Tim 
Urveniaw, 24 






































Mehiggen. BH), Mies Antoinette 
Mr. James Aldrich Whipple, 3, Mrs 


Mie Koxanna Brilows 0; Mre Lydia Potter, 60; Mrs’ 
Elizateth Laocaster, 4 
At south Boetoo, Mr Joshua Pratt 61 
| At Charlestown, Mr Klijsh Hadley 8 
At Koabury, Kiemard Bond, Bag . 64 
At Dorchester, Miss Sarah B Cotler, 23 
At East Cambridge, Mrs. Alice Salisbury, €2 
At Worcester, Mr Wiliam B Fox, 34 
At Sodbury. Mr Joriah Kichard<on, 75 
At Sacem, Mre. Harriet Trask (4) 
At Brighton, Mr Nathaniel Martin, 51 
At Routh Plymonth. ter * Cet DDO 
At Auboraodaic, Mre Kophis Dane, 44 
At Seampeott Des Samuel Ureele 78 
At (nkhbam, Mre Loeretis (ireen. #2 
At Freetown, Mre Kuth Pickens 
At lancaster, Mre Kitesteth () Orened, 2 
At Newtonvilie, Mr Eujeh Pad, 77 
At Hingham. Mr Edward Pearing, 3 
At Soringtcld Mr Prederrt 4 Colborne, £2 
At Beverly. Mr Jetemins Botmean. % 
At Marbichead Mr Joseph Beasom 2 
At Weet Boy i'm, Mr. Jethamm Gierer 67 
At Fe. Kiver Mice Mary F Brady 3; 
At Weatgort, Mr George ABen, “] 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE GHEBER’S GOD. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I wonder not, that in the olden time, 
Ere yet the spirit’s vision was unsealed 
By Christian faith, that in his spicy grove 
The Sabean bowed before von glorious sun, 
And worshipped; for of all material things, 
Naught to the Chaldean so worthy seemed 
Of praise and adoration. He but joined 
With Nature's bright innumerable tribes 
In his idolatry. He saw the morn 
Unbar her golden gates before the sun, 
And hang her cloudy-tinted canopy 
Round his advancing way; and the gay birds 
Of Persia, that had passed the night away 
Without a song in the acacia’s shade, 
At the first herald gleam of light that marked 
The dim horizon, shook their iris wings, 
And gladd-ned all the valley with their hymns. 
The wind, that sunk upon the glassy tide 
In whispering fear when evening gloom came on, 
Sprang gaily up at the first brilliant ray 
That blushed along the hills, and with the leaves 
Joined in a dance of joy, or bore their thanks, 
A perfumed offering to the shining god. 
The blue sea trembled in a dimpling glee, 
And brought up gems from all its shining caves 
To deck its azure garment; and each wave, 
Ruffled and curled, leaped up to meet the kiss 
Of the warm, loving sunlight. 

E’en the flowers 
Held out their burdened cups, brimming with tears, 
Night's heavenly baptism, to those genial rays; 
And all the day they kept their faces turned 
To the great orb of glory and of light. 
And if at times he chanced to hide his face 
Behind a veil of gloomy darkness spread, 
The heavens began to weep, and every cloud 
Let down its trail of mourning drapery, 
Till, bursting through at last, the matchless sun 
Smiled every trace of shade and storm away; 
And at his brightness all the vapors dun, 
Whitened with awe and fear, passed from the sky, 
And viewless hands held in the freshened air 
The bow that light had braided. 

When he rolled 
Down the descending vista of the heavens, 
The blushing West, with admiration warm, 
Threw back her gilded portals; and until 
The sorrowiny East had put her night-robes on, 
She sat and smiled upon a crimson cloud, 
Because the sun had given her the last 
Fond parting look. But Nature's reverent heart 
Was not left desolate when darkness came; 
For he, the Gheber’s god, had left behind 
His comforters—the tireless stars, and the 
Serene-faced moon, whose peerless beauty was 
The pure reflection of the day-king’s smile. 


The Persian saw his own loved olive groves 
Raise their luxuriant verdure to the sky, 

And noted how the giant palm-tree reared 

Its fruity burden to the sun's hot kiss, 

Until the sweet date, to the kernel ripe, 

With mellow face looked from its vernal crown, 
In tempting beauty. 

Least foolish ot all Pagans, sure was he, 


Who turned for worship to that radiant source, 
Beneath whose dazzling splendor all the earth 














- eeting day of pilgrimage Delow; 

Kissing with reverential love the spot 

Where’er the quivering sunbeams chanced to fall 
Near to his side, and when the night of death 
Stole o’er his spirit, on his funeral pile 

Of odorous burning wood, the Gheber's soul 
Went up with perfumed vapors to the sun. 


As things terrestrial symbolic are 

Of things celestial, so this Sabean creed 

Is but a seeming type of Christian faith. 
Father divine! to thee our spirits turn, 

Great Source and Sun of spiritual life! 

Our mental germs bud, blossom and attain 
To perfect fruit in the dear favor of 

Thy smile alone. If sorrow folds her cloud 
Across our sky, we know there is a God 
Behind the pall, whose power can disperse 
The deepest gloom, whose generous love can throw 
A rainbow o’er the soul—and such art thou, 
Parent and Lord! To live within thy light 
Is happiness alone; and though at times 
Adversity’s drear night thy face obscures, 
Yet shining high above aftliction’s wave, 

Thy comforters are sailing, Hope and Trust, - 
Like beacon lights to guide us to the port; 
And would we wish to feel and know indeed 
That we have grasped thine own almighty arm, 
We must be purified, yet as by fire; 

And from the ashes of our worldly sins, 
Enveloped in the incense of kind deeds, 

Of charitable thoughts, and love for all, 

We rise to walk with Thee. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE GIPSEY WAIF: 
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AN ARTIST’S DREAM. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
DREAMS AND AN ADVENTURE. 

Henri Lesrarre was walking on “Mount 
Royale” one glorious evening in September. 
He was young, an artist, and a dreamer, and his 
heart thanked his God in this opulent hour, that 
he lived ; and more than this—that his soul could 
realize the harmony and fitness ot this grandeur 
and beauty. Like a sweet religion was this 
wealth of color to his artist’s soul. He hoped 
and believed in all good for its sake. Each 
thought was a prayer—each glance was a fervent 
thanksgivi invol 'Y recognition of 


giving—an 





od. 

The “king of day” had flung off his mantle of 
amethystine colors upon the broad shoulders of 
the in, and mi d half his glory in the 
clear Lake of Lachine, which nestled so loving- 
ly in Royale’s lap. In the distance, the eddying, 
whirling St. Lawrence bounded past the little 
island which rested upon its turbulent bosom, its 
inconstant waves seeking other if not fairer shores 
to kiss. 

In the valley below, the city of Montreal laid, 
like a rich jewel set in the frame betwixt moun- 
tain and river. "Neath the dasty woods and by 
the bursting spray of the rapids, loomed up the 
gray, slumberous walls of her sombre convents, 








aud the tall towers of Votre Dame, and the peak- 
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ed spire of the English Cathedral, distinguish- 
able above them all. The bell of Notre Dame 
was solemnly tolling, and the sound came faintly, 
sadly to the ears of Henri Lesparre, as he strolled 
happily along, musing in his own pure, simple 
way, on the sweetness of life. 

“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny ?” 

Lesparre looked down on the little beggar who 
had aroused him from his pleasant dreaming. 
A child stood before him—a little girl of per- 
haps nine years of age. Her slender form was 
covered by a coarse, dark, gipsey mantle. Over 
her thick, brown wavy hair, was thrown a hood 
of the same material, but heavens! what a face ! 
In all his artist’s poetical dreaming, he had nev. 
er conjured up such a vision of simple, perfect 
loveliness. Her complexion was tawny, yet the 
fineness of the skin’s texture declared that the 
sun had wholly changed its pure whiteness, to 
this dark hue. The features were perfect ; the 
delicate, straight nose, the small, sweet mouth, 
the pure, tender, azure eyes, so pleading as they 
drooped to the ground, veiled by their lids, with 
such heavy silken fringe—their lashes. Her lit- 
tle bare arm was thrust out from the mantle, and 
Lesparre took in at a glance the delicate hand, 
with round, tapering fingers, such as a sculptor 
might chisel, or as we have seen in that beauti- 
ful creation “ Cranford’s Dancing Jenny.” So 
wrapt in admiration was Henri, that the sweet 
voice pleaded again in the same set phrase : 

“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny 7” 

“Ah, my pretty little gipsey-girl,” he replied, 
“who taught you to beg so sweetly, eh ?” 

“ Mother Rudey,” replied the child, artlessly, 
and looking timidly all around. 

“And who is Mother Rudey ?” he asked. 

“She lives over on the hills with the camp 
now. But please give me some money, sir, or 
they'll beat little Zalia,” she said, quickly, all 
the while her eyes were wandering as though 
fearful of some interruption. 

“No, they shall not beat you, my sweet child,” 
said Henri. ‘“ But will you not tell my fortune, 
little one?” asked the young man, feeling a 
pleasure in detaining the beautiful creature, and 
in listening to the fresh music of her clear voice. 

“No, sir. Mother Rudey tells the fortunes.” 

“But here’s a piece of silver, now I want you 
to tell mine, just as Mother Rudey does.” 

And the little hand clasped his own, and the 
little gipsey frowned in so comical a way when 
she glanced at his larger palm, that Henri burst 
out laughing, and the face of the wee thing 
brightened up, and her own trilling laughter was 
added to his, like the sweet sound of a flute soft- 
ly mingling with the clear notes of a born, heard 
in the calm of the evening amongst the hills. It 
was a strange sight, the man and the child; the 
magnetism of goodness in both forming such a 
subtle bond that it drew them instantly together, 
each with a quick intuition, trusting completely 
in the other. But in a moment more the child’s 
face grew dark again, and with mock mystery 
she said : 

“Handsome gentleman loves dark lady; she 


is false—but a fuirer one loves JY™renvel Writth 


fall to the oak-trees’ root. Dig thrice when the 
moon’s at the full—” 

And she went on repeating by note, what, no 
doubt she had heard Mother Rudey say scores 
of times, until she was interrupted by another 
hearty laugh from her listener. 

“Ha! ha! my darling little gipsey, that will 
do. But what is the matter?” he asked, sudden- 
ly, as the child, so merry before, shrank behind 
him as if for protection, and her face became 
pale, while there was a frightened look and a 
glance of great terror out of her large eyes. 

There was a tall woman advancing towards 
the child with a stout staff in her hand, and it 
needed pot the girl’s frightened whisper of 
“ Mother Rudey,” to convince Lesparre that she 
was one of the vagrant gipsey band, and one to 
be feared at that. The dark-browed woman ad- 
vanved towards the child and struck her several 
severe blows over her head and shoulders, ere 
Henri could interfere. But he soon snatched 
the child from the woman’s rude grasp. 

“Give away! Give away!” cried the wo- 
man, in arage. Zalia, come hither! How dare 
you take my child ?” 

“ Stand back, woman!” said Henri, sternly. 
“You shall not beat this girl again. For shame 
on you! for shame!” ‘ 

But the woman, her round black eyes blazing 
with passion, caught the child by her long hair, 
and would have dragged the screaming girl away, 
had not Lesparre pushed her off. 

“Pedro! here, Pedro!” screamed the gipsey. 
And emerging from the wood came a short, 
stout man with a knotted club swinging in his 
hand. The black swarthy villain, made at Les- 
purre, who had to defend himself with his walk- 
ing cane, and the virago was pulling the girl 

Ww . 
i Opportunely at this moment, there came dash- 
ing down the Lachine road towards Montreal, 
several gentlemen on horseback, amongst whom 
Lesparre recognized Sir William Rosen, whose 
villa was near by. The young man appealed to 
these gentlemen, and the result was, the gallant 
meu assisted Henri to arrest the man and woman, 
who, with the little girl, were removed to the 
mansion of Sir William, who having his sympa- 
thies interested in the case, and being a magis- 
trate, immediately tried the gipseys, and had 
them sent to prison. The child Zalia upon be 
ing questioned, refused to bear the lot of the 
twain who claimed to be her parents ; but their 
answers to the magistrate’s interrogatories were 
so conflicting, that Sir William concluded that 
either Zalia was the offspring of crime, or that 
she had been stolen. He therefore complied 
with the statute of the province, and Henri Les- 
parre’s prayer; and the beggar child—the gipsey 
waif—went home with the young artist that night 
indentured to him as a servant according to law, 
the law of the land stipulating that the master 
should “ feed, clothe and educate”’ said servant, 
until she should arrive at the age of womanhood. 

And Henri Lesparre walked gladly into the 
city that evening in September. He felt a great 
joy in his heart. Every object in nature appeal- 
ed to his soul like music. He saw a sweeter sig- 
nificance in tree end hedge, and even if the molt- 


en gold which had been poured from the great 
crucible of the setting sun upon the tinned roofs 
of the city, was being buried by the thick shad- 
owsand misty haze, which hung like a veil be- 
tween the fair earth and star jewelled heaven, he 
felt none of the sadness which comes with the 
parting day. 

The little hand rested trustingly in his. The 
sweet voice prattled lovingly to him. And eve- 
ry naive remark, every eager question delighted 
him. Black must be the heart of him who can- 
not love achild. And the brave good Henri, 
though poor, and reliant upon his brush for sup- 
port, felt how glad he should be to work for this 
waif—this young life so suddenly and strangely 
dependent upon him. 

How he would love her! He had never loved 
—save in his dreams, where he had clasped to 
his heart some syren, half human half divine. 
All his heart’s love had heretofore been poured 
oat at the shrine of his mistress Art, or whilst 
enjoying strange happiness on the bosom of our 
gentle mother, Nature. No, he had never loved! 
But this dreamy-eyed child, winsome and beauti- 
ful, crept into his lonely life likea sunbeam. He 
took her to his modest home in Coté Street, and 
there giving her over to his aunt, a great hearted 
woman, he said : 

“There, my dear aunt, love her for my sake, 
poor child, she has nobody in the world but us.” 

And then the tender woman kissed her and 
spoke sweetly and kindly; the child Zalia weep- 
ing, flung herself wildly into her arms and hug- 
ged her tightly to her, as if she could never let 
such happiness go away again. 





CHAPTER IL. 


IN WHICH GRATITUDE IS PARAMOUNT, BUT 
LOVE IS RIPENING. 


Wuar joys and sorrows encompass poor hu- 
manity in seven long years. And it is seven 
years since the gipsey child was brought beneath 
the roof of Henri Lesparrs. This cycle has not 
been without many trials to the artist, yet not 
altogether without its triumphs. Fame is busy 
with his name. His pictures are esteemed at the 
art-galleries in Montreal, and not passed over in 
the United States—whither many of his works 
have found their way. 

It is in the bright morning that we introduce 
the reader to the studio of Henri. His atelier in- 
deed is worth a glance, for the taste of its occu- 
pant is displayed in its interior. A little room 
apportioned off from his workshop forms a cosy 
cabinet, and we can see through the open door 
beyond, the litter of roils of canvass ; easels in 
various states of preservation; old paintings 
with cracked surfaces; and new pictures without 
frames ; but it smells so strongly of paint that 
we shall not explore this den farther. But the 
appointments of the cosy little room are so pic- 
turesque that we cannot forbear a remark on 
them. There are a few gems of pictures which 
adorn the walls, and the neat oak book-case in 


the corner is crowned with chaste Rerdonec htt 


his blouse is before his easel, his heavy, curly 
hair flowing negligently about his broad white 
forehead. His great eyes are fixed upon a pic- 
ture—we will not describe it yet—and his atti- 
tude is so graceful and unstudied, that did he ob- 
serve such a poséin another, he would wish to 
limn it. But he quickly dropped a veil over the 
picture, as a light step approached his door, and 
a pure contralto voice, fresh and girlish, was hum- 
ming a sweet French song, commencing : 

“ La patience est amere, mais scn fruit est doux.”” 

(Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet.) 

She entered the room and Henri blushed—yes, 
the man, the gentleman at thirty-five had not 
forgotten how to blush—as he gazed upon the 
lovely girl before him. It was Zalia. Fair girl! 
Could any look upon her without admiration ? 
could any know her save to love? How fully the 
beautifully radiant girl was fulfilling the prom- 
ise of her childhood! How grandly she walked 
and talked! If she had been born a queen, no 
more of royalty could have been expressed in her 
royal bearing. The face was as beautiful as the 
lover of the sweetest classical style could desire. 
But no words could give expression to the earn- 
est soul lighting up those lineaments! no pen 
could write of the tenderness and depth of the 
blue eyes! and as the calm lake mirrors the 
moon’s pale face, so in the changing expression 
of her eyes could you know every feeling of her 
maiden heart. 

“O, mon ami,” she cried (how much of ten- 
derness is conveyed in the French of my friend), 
“why have you not come to teach your pet-—your 
child? Ah, you do not love me any more! Do 
you?” 

And she hung on the artist’s shoulders, and 
looked full into his eyes. A look of pain swept 
over Lesparre’s features, and he answered sadly, 


yet kindly: 

“Love you, my pet? my Zalia* my little 
gipsey ?” 

And he twined his fingers in her long curls 
absently. 


” she said, 


“ But you don’t kiss me any more,” 
“since I came home from Lachine.” 

“Kiss you! O! no! yes! my darling child !” 

And he drew her head towards him and light- 
ly kissed her forehead. 

“ There now, dear,” he said, as he turned away 
with a burning flush spreading over his face, 
“go away, Zalia. You know your dear Henri, 
your goud father, as you call him, has to finish 
his great picture for the exhibition.” 

Zalia turned away sorrowfully. Tears were 
filling her eyes. She hung down her head, but 
before she left she turned to Lesparre and said ; 

“OQ, mon pére—how good you have been to 
poor Zalia. You took her from eruelty and 
in rags—you gave her great love and fine rai- 
ment. Do not stop me! I must tell you the 
thoughts which have been burning in my heart 
since I have been thinking—O, this great while. 
You would not let me labor; you would not let 
me be your slave (as I deserve to be) Bat yoa 
sent me to L’ Academie, where 1 was taught all 
that a princess might know. 0, let me tell you 
now—you gave my soul music, for which it had 





been hungering—through you I am all that is 


| good of me—only have I my own nature where 


it is vile. O, mon pére! mon frére! mon Diew! 
merci! werci! Je suis tout a vous!” 

And growing in excitement as she concluded, 
with outstretched hands and streaming eyes, she 
threw herself at the feet of Henri, and clasping 
his hands within her own, she covered them with 
grateful kisses. The face of Lesparre was pale 
as acorpse beneath the moonlight. He raised 
the maiden up and once more kissed her fore- 
head, but his lips were icy cold 

“Nay, Zalia,” he said, softly, “do not thank 
me thus. I saved you from robbers. I saved 
your pure soul from stain. I loved my little 
waif with—with—a father’s—love, as I always 
told you, little one. For the education I am 
more than repaid. My darling has grace of 
mind. Her intellect is unfolding like a sweet 
flower to the sunlight. She sings so sweetly, 
that I sit in the darkness and think that I hear 
music from heaven. ©, no, do not thank me 
thus! Iam selfish in all I have dvae. There, 
dry your tears, and leave me—leave me—” 

And he turned from her trembling. She still 
hung upon him like a child upon a trusted 

nt. 

“ You always send me from you now—” 

“Well, then, stay! O, God!” he muttered, 
“if she could but love me. Zalia!” he spoke 
aloud, “‘ while you were at Lachine, there were a 
great many demoiselles in L’ Academie. Come, 
tell me, now (I will be more like your old friend 
this morning), what did they talk about? How 
occupy themselves during hours when not en- 
gaged in their school duties ?”” 

“ What a strange question! But you are my 
dear father again, and I will answer. They 
walked to the lake—”’ 

“And when there?” 

“ Read and talked.” 

“ Of what, and to whom ?” 

“ Of love, dear father, principally—and talked 
to—” 

“Yes, I know some handsome young gentle- 
men who always drove out from the city, and—” 

“Stop! stop!” she put her hand over his 
mouth. “No such thing. To no one but the 
old toll-keeper or lock-tenders.” 

“Ah! But then you read of love. I suppose 
you saw some gallant whom you made a hero of, 
eh, my pet? whom you love? Come, come, 
answer me. Tell your father the sweet secret. 
You need not mind—you know I am getting 
gray hairs in my head.” 

He was talking in a tone of forced gayety 
which seemed to jar unpleasantly on the maiden’s 
ears. She looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then putting her head on Henri’s shoulder she 
said : 

“T have never thought of love, father. And 
never loved anybody half so well as I love you.” 

And stooping down she kissed his cheek quick- 
ly, reverently. He started to his feet, and in an- 
other moment would have clasped her to his 
bosom, but she was gone. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ENDYMION—AN ARTIST’S DREAM. PARENTS 
FOUND AND HEARTS LOST. 


Tue annual exhibition of pictures in Montreal 
was generally attended by the nobility and aris- 
tocracy of that portion of Canada East. Upon 
the occasion of the opening in the fall of the year 
185—, there was an lly large i 
The long gallery was crowded with fair women 
and brave men—many of the latter with orders 
upon their bosoms which declared them distin- 
guished above their fellows. There were many 
groups halting before Nos. 146 and 147. They 
were two exquisite pictures, cabinet size. The 
catalogue enlightened lookers-on thus : 

“Tur Dreams—Lesrarre—Owner, artist— 
not for sale.” 

The first picture represented a youth lying 
asleep amongst wild flowers, on a green sloping 
bank shaded by trees. A tiny stream bubbled 
at his feet, and the little flowers on its sides seem- 
ed almost to sway from the soft winds which you 
feel sure must be playing through this lovely 
spot. The beautiful face of the youth was smil- 
ing, as though he was having pieasant dreams. 
A second Endymion he seemed, watching in this 
sweet solitude for his Diana, when the “ god of 
sleep”’ overcome him. In the misty distance 
there was a rifc in the purple clouds, and half- 
furmed, and half in vapor, grew a heman face. 
It must have been beaunfal, but the full measure 
of its glory was hidden behind the provoking 
cloud, which seemed to grow more luminous and 
bright as you looked upon it, as if the divine face 
added half its brightness to the envious veil. 

Picture No. 2, or 147. The same scene, only 
the spot seemed transfigured, as though sour 
had been added to each object in nature. The 
grass was more richly green, the flowers exulted 
in tints they had stolen from the heavens at day- 
break, and the Gews yet rested in **zir cups like 
jewels, which sparkled as the gentle winds tossed 
them to and fro. But the clouds had parted, 
and the face which was in embryo in the first 
picture, shone out in this like an angel’s. The 
wavy, brown hair, fall of the sunlight of amber 
threads ; the azure eyes, than which the deepest 
blue of heaven was paler, and while she gazed 
wistfully, tenderly upon the sleeper, the magic 
of her glance sent the rich blood to his face as 
from a blow. His arms were extendad to ciasp 
her, but he could not leave his native clay, wed- 
ded to the earth as wholly and as fast as Prome- 
theus to his rock, and she!—sh, she was too far 
heavenward for him. 

But what a world of study in that picture, 
what deep, rich fancy—what a labor of love it 
might have been—or what a bitter task. A cou- 
ple had halted in front of the paintings. A dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman, to whom many 
eyes were turned, as he walked with a beavtiful, 
delicate-looking lady hanging upon his arm. 
The first picture was scanned carelessly, and a 
critical remark uttered by the gentleman. Si- 
multaneously their eyes were turned towards the 
second picture. The strong man tottered back- 
wards as thoagh shot—the lady uttered a shriek 
which startled the pleasure seekers in iat hall, 








and fell back fainting in her husband’s arms. 
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“Lady Grandby has swooned !”’ 

*“ Who t” 

“ Lady Grandby fainted on seeing Lesparre’s 
picture !"" were the whispers which went round 
the room, and the words 

“Mystery! Impossible! Lesparre is a marble 
heart, you know! an anchorite,”’ ete., were the 
words in everybody's mouth, but the artist him- 
self stood by the lady's side with a glass of water, 
when she revived, and was able to answer the 
questions of the excited Lord Grandby, when he 
asked : 

“ Where can I find the artist who painted that 
picture ?”” 

“ He is easily found,” was the young man's 
reply. “ He is here.” 

“Point him out, if you please, sir,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“O, yes, my husband, seek him !” eagerly 
added the gasping lady. 

“Sir—madam, I am at your service,” replied 
the astonished Lesparre, bowing low. 

“You?” 

“assure you such is the fact. Allow me to 
present you with my card, sir.” 

Lord Grandby grasped his arm tightly. His 
words came fast, and he could scarcely restrain 
his interrogatives until he reached the private 
committee-room. We have not space to detail 
their conversation, and will only give the reader 
the results of the strange interview. It was dis- 
covered through the pictures that Zulia was the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Grandby. In the 
backgrounds of the pictures was represented an 
old castle, upon its battlements a flay flying, up- 
on which was delicately painted a coat of arms, 
A female head supporting a helmet, and the 
motto: “ Dux fiemina facti.” 

This being the arms of the Grandby family— 
a woman having been the founder of the family 
during the Conquest—it attracted the atteution 
of the nobleman, but when the face of the second 
picture was seen it was recognized by both as an 
exact portrait of Lady Grandby in her early 
married life, and it flushed upon the twain, that 
this was a clue to their long lost daughter; the 
faces in the pictures being as the reader might 
suppose, that of Zalia. Upon investigation it 
was discovered that when Zalia was about three 
years of age she was stolen from her nurse in 
England, by gipseys, who it was supposed at 
the time abducted her for sake of reward, but 
who were obliged to fly to America to avoid the 
consequences of their crimes, before they could 
claim it. 

Lesparre had found the coat of arma with the 
motto cut, on a small seal which belonged toa 
valueless armlet, which Zalia wore when he res- 
cued her from the gipseys, and it therefore was a 
mere idle fancy to paint the arms and the motto 
upon the flag. Bat to what results itled! And 
thus it was well, that his 

“Unsteady action could not be 
Managed by rules of strict philosophy.”’ 
And now that there was a clue to the lost 


child, it was not difficult to form a complete 
chain of €vidence, 80 that Zalia’s, or rather Mar- 


garet (for so was she called in childhood) Grand- 
by’s identity was fully established. Ere a month 
flew by it became necessary for Margaret to re- 
move to Lord Grandby’s mansion, and assume 
her proper station in society. The nobleman 
and his wife would have been commanded by 
Henri Lesparre to any degree for the Jatter’s ben 
efit, but he obstinately refused any reward for 
his years of kindness to their child, save their 
friendship, which was warmly, gratefully ac- 
corded. 

The evening before Margaret was to repair to 
her father’s house, Henri was left with her for a 
few moments His aunt being from the city and 
her parents (who spent nearly all their time now 
with Margaret) having just gone to their home 
—after having made an ineffectual appeal to 
Margaret to return with them that evening. But 
she said : 

“No! no! dear mother, I shall not leave this 
house until I have seen my kind mother (as she 
used to call Henri’s aunt), and after blessing her 
for all her care of me, bringing her with me to 
my own home, for she could never part with me 
nor I with her. So good night!” 

And after they had gone, the two, Henri and 
Margaret, sat alone in the darkness, silent and 
sad. Henri spoke: 

“ To-morrow my child leaves me ?” 

“ To-morrow,” was the answer; it sounded 
more like an echo than a human voice. 

“And amongst the titled of the land my dar- 
ling will—” his voice was nearly breaking—that 
man’s voice in the still darkness. ‘No! she 
will not forget her foster father.”’ 

There was no reply, but a thick sob broke the 
quiet ; a movement from Margaret's side, and a 
soft hand stole into Henri’s—a hand which he 
raised to his lips, and kissed once, twice—then 
put it down from him asa poison-cup from which 
he was about to drink, as he thought, “ Better 
for me to drink from Lethe’s pool.” But a hot 
tear from his eyes fell upon the hand which he 
had placed to his lips—the tear which consecrated 
the kiss. 

And thus for hours they sat in the darkness, 
but little said by either. Yet how eloquent was 
that silence! Ah, me! our hearts may break, 
bat the wells of speech remain closed. 

What had the artist to do with the rich beanty 
—and heiress beside to a title? He is thirty-five 
—she seventeen. Dream on, fool! “ Burn thy 
soul away !” 

And when the bell, “our lady” of Notre 
Dame, pealed out the hour of midnight, both staré 
ed as though it was the signal for an execution. 

“ So late!" whispered Murgaret. 

“ Too late!” murmured Henri. 

She arose. 

“ Good night, dear Henri!” she lingered on 
the tender word, and on his name. 

“ Good night, dear Margaret !"’ 

He could have died for a love, different from 
what she gave him, but he was speaking calmly. 
’Tis a false manhood, that cheats truth by forti- 
tude! He held her tor one rapturous moment in 
his arms—kissed her cheeks and almost exulted 
in the bitterness of his sacrifice—then hastened 
to his room, and walked the fluor al! night. And 
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CHAPTER IV 
AN AMYIST'S LIFE NOT ALL A Dream 


Two more rear shipped by Heart Leeparr 
hame war hLoown throughout! the country, as © 
of the finest landscape painters of the day 
ders in plenty arnved out from Pngiand, 
whose craccaton his days passed of Th 
patronage of Lord Grandby had opened a ea 
to wealth for him = And yet while the wor 
emiled a hundly, amd his prctares termed e ih + 
tender a fancy, hts hoart was @ wok!) hie lite we 
barren of sweetness, So mach like the pox 
burning love song—when the singer can Ge bor 
er love, when all the rich hope in hie nature 
sapped, and memory becomes a sad chorwter 
dead hopes —alas ! 

Margaret Greodby's youth, wealth, heauty a 
intelleet—charmes which are eo rarely enited 
drew around her the most accomplished yoation 
in Montreal, and many there, watched for 4 
faintest sign of encouragement, from the powrk 
woman, as a signal for them to offer their har 
and fortunes. Lut amongst these, only two 
three were butter nivalis. The most freored 
these seemed to be the gay and aecomplish 
Viscount Iderdowne, whose handsome face, dar 
ing style, and smooth, silvery voice, won 
him distinguished favor; whilt the galis 
looked oo with a degree of sarcasm, ead ii 
ture, at the perfectly open display of affection | 
twoen the artiet Henri and ha belle de Montre 

There was to be a ball at Lont Grandiy's 
celebration of bis daughter's birthday = Ir 
expected tw be the most twilliant of the seas 
Lord Grandby holding « government office 
course all the distinguished army officers 
Montreal, beside many from the citadel at Que! 
would be present, in addition to the cawil afte 
ot the crown 

“Are you coming to my ball, monsieu 
asked Margaret of Henri, “or shall you + 
away,as you did from our last reception, 
though your pet child (as you call her) bog 
you to come t” 

“Sije pos,” wae his anewer ip hie na 
language, as he turned from her beseeching « 
with a sigh 

“Tf you can—this is too bad, my old fri: 
You must promise me that you will, or your 
child will hover beneath a cloud all the ever 
like the morning star" 

“ She at least will be the ‘ evening star,’ t 
he added, trying to change the subject 

“Do you know T hate you to pay me a « 
pliment, Henri. It always makes me ead 
those who love us are not continually feedin, 
vanity on such dainty food. But will 
promise 

“ What good can an old fellow like me | 
your brilliant ball? 1 will mot dance. ‘I 
would ent ba, dun peste. eare tn onl 
and my pearl would be eet in some high 
amonget the crown jewels, where the poor 
could never receive a flash from the gem.” 

“Vou an old fellow! You know yor 
handsomer than the beaa, Colonel Hosebr 
more agreeable than the exquisite Monteith 
—and—" 

“ Goon, my pretty flatterer! But how 
compare with Viscount Iderdowne '" 

She did not answer, and her cheeks be 
Leeparre interpreted this silence in hie ow 
—which of course was the wrong way, I 
by, what a fool a man is when he ie in 
Women are far more sensible, and posse 
nice tact, and the finer instinct, which a 
far beter than the subtlest reason. 

But Henri promised to attend the ball— 
credit to himself, at the same time, for + 
one more pang to his already wounded 
He was a philosopher, and yet he did not 
that, 

“ Love te pot to he reasoned down, of inet 
Int ch ambition or « thiret of grea! ueas 
Tie + comd life 1! grows late the cow! 
Warmest every velo, and beets le every pu 

The evening of the ball arrived. A 
Lesparre strolled through the salon whe 
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idy Grandby has swooned !” 
Vho?” 

dy Grandby fainted on seeing Lesparre’s 
e!” were the whispers which went round 
ym, and the words: 

.ystery ! Impossible! Lesparre is a marble- 
you know! an anchorite,’”’ ete., were the 
: in everybody’s mouth, but the artist him- 
vod by the lady’s side with a glass of water, 
she revived, and was able to answer the 
ons of the excited Lord Grandby, when he 


“here can I find the artist who painted that 
ev” 
le is easily found,” was the young man’s 
“ He is here.” 
oint him out, if you please, sir,” was the 
der. 
', yes, my husband, seek him!” eagerly 
the gasping lady. 
it—madam, I am at your service,” replied 
tonished Lesparre, bowing low. 
ou?” 
. assure you such is the fact. Allow me to 
nt you with my card, sir.” 
rd Grandby grasped his arm tightly. His 
s came fast, and he could scarcely restrain 
aterrogatives until he reached the private 
aittee-room. We have not space to detail 
conversation, and will only give the reader 
ssults of the strange interview. It was dis- 
ed through the pictures that Zalia was the 
hter of Lord and Lady Grandby. In the 
grounds of the pictures was represented an 
astle, upon its battlements a flag flying, up- 
hich was delicately painted a coat of arms, 
male head supporting a helmet, and the 
o: “ Dux fiemina facti.” 
nis being the arms of the Grandby family— 
»man having been the founder of the family 
ng the Conquest—it attracted the attention 
\e nobleman, but when the face of the second 
ire was seen it was recognized by both as an 
t portrait of Lady Grandby in her early 
ried life, and it flashed upon the twain, that 
was a clue to their long lost daughter ; the 
s in the pictures being as the reader might 
nose, that of Zalia. Upon investigation it 
. discovered that when Zalia was about three 
3 of age she was stolen from her nurse in 
‘land, by gipseys, who it was supposed at 
time abducted her for sake of reward, but 
» were obliged to fly to America to avoid the 
sequences of their crimes, before they could 
m it. 
esparre had found the coat of arms with the 
tto cut, on a small seal which belonged toa 
‘ueless armlet, which Zalia wore when he res- 
l her from the gipseys, and it therefore was a 
re idle fancy to paint the arms and the motto 
nthe flag. But to what results itled! And 
3 it was well, that his 
“Unsteady action could not be 
Managed by rules of strict philosophy.” 
And now that there was a clue to the lost 


d, it was not difficult to form a complete 
Lin Of Gvidencs, 80 that Zalia’s, or rather Mar- 


ret (for so was she called in childhood) Grand- 
3 identity was fally established. Ere a month 
w by it became 'y for Marg to re- 
»ve to Lord Grandby’s mansion, and assume 

r proper station in society. The nobleman 
| his wife would have been commanded by 

vari Lesparre to any degree for the latter’s ben 

, but he obstinately refused any reward for 
years of kindness to their child, save their 
ndship, which was warmly, gratefully ac- 

ded. 

“he evening before Margaret was to repair to 
father’s house, Henri was left with her for a 
moments His aunt being from the city and 

~ parents (who spent nearly all their time now 

h Margaret) having just gone to their home 

fter having made an ineffectual appeal to 

rgaret to return with them that evening. But 
said : 

‘No! no! dear mother, I shall not leave this 

se until I have seen my kind mother (as she 
d to call Henri’s aunt), and after blessing her 
all her care of me, bringing her with me to 
own home, for she could never part with me 

I with her. So good night!” 

\nd after they had gone, the two, Henri and 
rgaret, sat alone in the darkness, silent and 

Henri spoke: 

‘To-morrow my child leaves me ?” 

‘ To-morrow,” was the answer; it sounded 

re like an echo than a human voice. 

‘And amongst the titled of the land my dar- 

swill—” his voice was nearly breaking—that 

n’s voice in the still darkness. ‘No! she 

\ not forget her foster father.’’ 

‘There was no reply, but a thick sob broke the 

‘et; a movement from Margaret’s side, and a 

‘thand stole into Henri’s—a hand which he 
sed to his lips, and kissed once, twice—then 

* it down from him as a poison-cup from which 

was about to drink, as he thought, “ Better 
me to drink from Lethe’s pool.” But a hot 

r from his eyes fell upon the hand which he 

| placed to his lips—the tear which consecrated 

» kiss. 

And thus for hours they sat in the darkness, 
t little said by either. Yet how eloquent was 
it silence! Ah, me! our hearts may break, 
t the wells of speech remain closed. 

What had the artist to do with the rich beauty 
ind heiress beside to a title? He is thirty-five 
she seventeen. Dream on, fool! ‘“ Burn thy 
il away !”” 

And when the bell, “our lady” of Notre 
ime, pealed out the hour of midnight, both start- 
as though it was the signal for an execution. 

‘So late!” whispered Margaret. 

“Too late!” murmured Henri. 

She arose. 

‘Good night, dear Henri!” she lingered on 

» tender word, and on his name. 

‘Good night, dear Margaret !’’ 

He could have died for a love, different from 
vat she gave him, but he was speaking calmly. 
is a false manhood, that cheats truth by forti- 
le! He held her tor one rapturous moment in 
arms—kissed her cheeks, and almost exulted 
the bitterness of his sacritice—then hastened 
his room, and walked the floor all night. And 





















































she—she reached her chamber, and threw her- 
self upon tho bed, weeping. 

“Tlove him! ©, 1 love him!” and this ery 
of her opulent heart was carried off by the winds, 
but not to the loved one. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AN ARTIST'S LIFE NOT ALL A DREAM. 


Two more years slipped by. Henri Lesparre’s 
name was known throughout the country, as one 
of the finest landscape painters of the day. Or- 
ders in plenty arrived out from England, in 
whose execution his days passed on. The 
patronage of Lord Grandby had opened a way | 
to wealth for him. And yet while the world 


smiled so kindly, and his pictures teemed with so | 


tender a fancy, his heart was a void ; his life was | 
barren of sweetness. So much like the poet’s 
burning love song—when the singer can no long- 
er love, when all the rich hope in his nature is 
sapped, and memory becomes a sad chorister of 
dead hopes—alas ! 

Margaret Grandby’s youth, wealth, beauty and 
intellect—charms which are so rarely united— 
drew around her the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Montreal, and many there, watched for the 
faintest sign of encouragement, from the peerless 
woman, as a signal for them to offer their hands 
and fortunes. But amongst these, only two or 
three were bitter rivals. The most favored of 
these seemed to be the gay and accomplished 
Viscount Iderdowne, whose handsome face, dash- 
ing style, and smooth, silvery voice, won for 
hm distinguished favor; whilst the gallants 
looked on with a degree of sarcasm, and ill-na- 
ture, at the perfectly open display of affection be- 
tween the artist Henri and /a belle de Montreal. 

There was to be a ball at Lord Grandby’s in 
celebration of his daughter’s birthday. It was 
expected to be the most brilliant of the season. 
Lord Grandby holding a government office, of 
course all the distinguished army officers in 
Montreal, beside many from the citadel at Quebec, 
would be present, in addition to the civil aftaches 
of the crown. 

“ Are you coming to my ball, monsieur?’ 
asked Margaret of Henri, “or shall you stay 
away, as you did from our last reception, al- 
though your pet child (as you call her) begged 
you to come ?” 

“Si je puis,” was his answer in his native 
language, as he turned from her beseeching eves, 
with a sigh. 

“Tf you can—this is too bad, my old friend. 
You must promise me that you will, or your pet 
child will hover beneath a cloud all the evening, 
like the morning star.” 

“‘ She at least will be the ‘ evening star,’ then,” 
he added, trying to change the subject. 

“Do you know I hate you to pay me a com- 
pliment, Henri. It always makes mesad. Ah! 
those who love us are not continually feeding our 
vanity on such dainty food. But will you 
promise ?” 

“ What good can an old fellow like me be at 
your brilliant ball? I will not dance. There 


would not be five people I.wauld care ta talie +n 
and my pearl would be set in some high noo 


amongst the crown-jewels, where the poor artist 
could never receive a flash from the gem.” 

“You an old fellow! You know you are 
handsomer than the beau,. Colonel Rosebreth— 
more ag ble than the exquisite Monteith, and 
—and—” 

“Go on, my pretty flatterer! But how do I 
compare with Viscount Iderdowne ?” 

She did not answer, and her cheeks burned. 
Lesparre interpreted this silence in his own way 
—which of course was the wrong way. By-the- 
by, what a fool a man is when he is in love. 
Women are far more sensible, and possess the 
nice tact, and the finer instinct, which answers 
far better than the subtlest reason. 

But Henri promised to attend the ball—taking 
credit to himself, at the same time, for adding 
one more pang to his already wounded heart. 
He was a philosopher, and yet he did not know 
that, 

‘* Love is not to be reasoned down, or lost 
Tn hich ambition. or « thirst of greatness; 


Tis -ccond life; it grows into the soul 
Wars every vein, and beats in every pulse.” 





The evening of the ball arrived. And as 
Lesparre strolled through the salon where the 
guests were promenading with their partners, 
previous to the dancing, he thought he had never 
beheld a more beautiful scene. The lights flash- 
ing upon the jewels worn upon the white necks 
and arms of the ladies, only reflected the bright 
lights which danced in their eyes. The grace- 
ful, gauzy, many-hued dresses, floating like a 
blending, living mist along the richly carpeted 
floor, so downy and elastic. The pictures, and 
the perfume of the flowers; then the witching 
strains of music which trembled faintly in the 
distance ; then swelled up the grander cadences 
till the soul was flooded with the exquisite har- 
mony, and overflowed with a strange pleasure, 
satisfying, soothing, and complete. O! indeed 
it was a beautiful sight! And in this scene, the 
Queen of Beauty, Margaret Grandby, moved 
with as devoted a court as ever attended an 
empress. 

She was dressed in satin of a delicate golden 
color, her luxuriant hair was braided, and the 
broad bands coiled to the front of her head, there 
resting, a fitting crown to the royal beauty of 
her face. A simple necklace of pearls was worn 
upon her neck, and drooped upon her snowy bo- 
som, this chaste ornament, a present that very 
day from her father, Lord Grandby. She was 
leaning upon the arm of Viscount Iderdowne, 
who seemed most proud of his fair charge, and 
as the signal for the first dance was given, and 
the happy viscount bore her gracefully through 
the figures. Henri Lesparre stood looking on in 
aquiet corner. His face was very pale. ‘‘ Mast 











all that light and loveliness be lost to him forev- 
er,” he thought. A hand touched his arm, he 
turned to find Madame Gravely by his side, one 
of the wealthiest ladies in Canada, bat an invet- 
erate gossip and match-maker. 

“Ah, monsieur !"’ she commenced, “this is a 





grand ball! Irdeed Lady Grandby has hada 
success, and her lovely daughter—how strangely 
romantic her history. I jon in idence 


' 


a friend of mine will write a novel with Mergaret 
Grandby for the heroine. But you see the de- 
nouement, monsieur, she will marry the viscount.” 

“Pardon me a moment, my dear madame,” 
he interrupted, hastily, ‘I will rejoin you in an 
instant.” 

And he left the lively little lady, who uttered 
in a quite audible tone as he departed, “ Bete!” 

Henri was soon monopolized by his host, who 
insisted upon his going up stairs to view a little 


, room which he had fitted ap for his charming 


daughter as a boudoir. It was to be a surprise to 
her. And he had that very evening, all Mar- 
garet’s books and bijouterie moved into it with- 
out her knowledge. Mechanically Henri glanced 
at the rich walnut panels with golden cornices ; 
the exquisite statuegtes which stood in the niches ; 
the inlaid tables of wonderful Indian workman- 
ship. The warm, rosy curtains, over the filmy 
lace, and the little pictures which hung here and 
there, near the Venetian mirrors. 

He thought only of the fairy who was to in- 
habit this palace. Not of the abode itself. His 
answers to Lord Grandby were vague. And as 
he passed from object to object, from book to 
book, he forgot the revel in the saloon below. 
This quiet—and in her room—was so refreshing, 
he said, to his noble host: 

“My lord, you will pardon me, Iknow. Iam 
not myself to-night. Suffer me to remain here 
in the quiet fora few moments. I will glance 
over some of these books and rejoin you before 
long.” 

“My dear Henri,” replied the generous man, 
laying both his hands on Lesparre’s shoulders, 
aid looking bindly into his eyes, “if you are 
in trouble about anything, come to me. I owe 
you a debt I cannever repay. Remember this!” 

And he left Henri alone, who had picked up a 
curious book whose covers were bound by a 
locked clasp, but the tiny key was dangling to a 
silken string by its side. Scarcely thinking that 
he might he committing a breach of confidence, 
he opened it. He found written upen the inner 
leaf: “ Zalia’s life.” 

In Margaret’s own hand her singular history 
was traced. All her thoughts and hopes were 
entered here, as full of innocent truth as when 
she said her prayers. Henri’s fascinated eyes 
wandered over page after page. The maiden’s 
heart was unlocked to him. Towards the last 
portion he turned a leaf, and he saw what 
startled him, and made him tremble. A perfect 
likeness of himself sketched upon the page by 
her hand ; beneath it was pressed a rose-bud and 
the words in pencil : 

0, my chief! Though thou canst not love me, 
Still 1 must love! forever love thee.”’ 

Half-blinded with joy—soul-thrilled—Lesparre 
read on different passages. 

* * * “Tcan weep with the stars! The 
pale prophetess, Moon, is surrounded by the 
jewels of the night, and yet she wastes her splen- 
dor on the sad, sin-stained earth. I can weep 
with the stars! He is marble, while with thick- 
beating heart, leaping pulses, and loud ringing 
ears I approach him with the tell-tale blood 


rushing into my face. * * * * The ghost 
ul Unete one Orig) t hvur Cotres trum i grave ana 


stands before me now. It was the night before I 
left his home—my home—would it were so for- 
ever! He spoke so tenderly, regretfully, and I 
stole to him and laid my hand in his. Whata 
golden-winged bird of love was trembling in the 
nest of my foolish heart, and only waiting its 
master’s signal to nestle in his bosom. QO! when 
we parted I was the weariest thing on earth. My 
soul was a mine full of music; an earthquake of 
love sent it open to the blasts and rain. * * 
My pride would quench my love for him, but he 
is so pure and just and good. What care I for 
the butterflies which hover around me in the 
splendor here? He is worth a million such, and 
were their best natures coined in one, they would 
not make such an affluent soul an Henri’s. My 
love was a child’s inception. It is a woman’s 
passion.” * * * 

He was sitting like a man whose memory had 
just returned after the lapse of years. Henri 
Lesparre was beloved by Margaret—and this was 
“ Zalia’s life”? O, the joy of that moment! 
His life need not be longer a calm, almost pulse- 
less movement. There was a rift in the clouds 
which had darkened it, and he saw the heavens 
beyond. How blind he had been! He saw now 
a thousand little acts which could only have been 
prompted by this love! and which taught him 
that he was not ever to lean on Art as his mistress. 
But when the autumn came, it would be joyous 
and golden, bearing fiuits of the Hesperides. 

Should he seck her in the midst of her titled 
friends! Ah! perhaps with her lover. Yes! 
He had gained too sweet a knowledge to risk its 
fruition now. 

His nerves thrilling, and blood bounding as 
he hastened towards the scene of festivity once 
more. How much more beautiful now to him 
than an hour ago, when he gazed satirically upon 
the scene. The music was to him rich triumphal 
sounds blending with the softest symphonies, 
which weicomed him. The lights, and jewels, 
and rose-scents, seeming but the expression of 
beauty which the refined senses of all must feel, 
as he advanced to claim the heart, whose sove- 
reign he was. 

A mist passed before his eyes. He beheld 
the radiant Margaret, her face lit up with joy, 
passing from the ball-room to the conservatory 
beyond. She was leaping on the arm of Vis- 
count Iderdowne, and when she saw Henri, he 
thought she cast a glance half of entreaty, half 
of defiance at him. Alas! should he lose her 
now—he would lose his world—his heaven—his 
God ! 

Bewildered he followed after. There were 
many persons within the walks of the conserva- 
tory, but it must have been in obedience to some 
magnetic will, that he chose the loncliest spot— 
the most dimly lighted—and was brought sud- 
denly to his senses, or rather to the consciousness 
of houer’s demands, which made him turn quick- 
ly about. He would have lett the piace. His 
fate und happiness hung on that moment. The 
words he heard transtixed him 

“TL love you, beautiful Margaret. I woo you 
with the consent of your pareats. Be my bride! 
My adored one!” 
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“T pray you, do not proceed. Indeed I can- 
not listen to you—here !” 

“ Here, or anywhere, I shall always carry your 
image in my heart—your—” 

“Indeed I respect you. Nay! regard you, 
bat—” 

“Ah! do not say ‘but!’” the earnest voice 
pleaded, ‘“‘ my devotion shall force you to love.” | 

“have made a promise—only a promise to | 
my own foolish heart, viscount, that I would | 
never marry until I have the consent of a cer- 
tain person—if it be never. I will ask that con- 
sent, and if—if it is given, I will be your—wife.” 

“And that person? surely cannot object—my 
wealth, position—who is itto whom I must be 
indebted for my wife ?”’ 

“An humble man—an artist—Henri Lesparre !” 

“ There is some mystery here—but Lesparre 
shall not object. I already feel that you are 
mine—” 

“ Lesparre does object,” said the artist, step- 
ping forward. 

What a picture amongst the flowers. The 
startled figure of Margaret, who sprang towards 
Henri with eager, questioning eyes. The noble 
face of the artist lit up with his holy joy, and the 
battled viscount, bowing sarcastically towards the 
new-comer. 

“Monsieur !’’ he said, in coldly polite terms, 
“‘T bad no idea that I entertained a listener. But 
since you have heard, you will doubtless give this 
lady permission to become the bride of Viscount 
Iderdowne !” 

“ No, monsieur!” said Henri, “I will give her 
to no man under heaven.” 

“ Henri!” 

“ My waif—my wife, I claim you.” 

“OQ, I beg your pardon, Monsieur Lesparre,” 
sneered Iderdowne. “ You shall hear from me 
again.” 

He bowed in mockery, bent his tall form be- 
neath the drooping flowers, and was gone, leav- 
ing the two alone. His beloved one—to a noble 
rival. 

What was the world of lights, and music, and 
flowers now? Words are vain ; they can never 
be as eloquent as heart-throbs. O, the richness 
of such experience as theirs—clasping the beloved 
form to him, in one brief moment, Henri had 
tasted the joy of years. And Margaret could 
only murmur his name—the name she had lisped 
in her dreams, and which often floated out on the 
wondering night like a prayer. 

Past the glowing forms, and tripping feet— 
never hearing the music than which the love- 
chimes which vibrated through their beings was 
sweeter, to the places where Lord and Lady 
Grandby were seated. The joy in their faces 
told the “ oft told tale too sweetly well.” Lady 
Grandby whispered to Margaret : 

“ You belong to him, my child. It was writ- 
ten in heaven.” 

And Lord Grandby said : 

“Next to the happiness of finding my child, 
my friend, I rank this hour my sweetest-—God 
bless you !’”” 

And God bless every true love. ’Tis the off- 
SPIRE pion. paren: wotlecy of Se Meera 
of an infinity of joy. May no poor human hopes 
be wrecked upon the rock-bound shore with which 
passion has surrounded it. 

And the love of Lesparre for Margaret was his 
inspiration: A religion which made him a good, 
great man. And thus the gipsey waif became 
the artist's wife. His life not all a dream, but a 
tender reality. 


* 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated 
with large oriyinal engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for feenty cents each, or mz copies, 


post-paad, tor one dollar. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. Tee Yousxe Pantisan's 
Doom. This is a story of our Kevolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
Sn attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by.........Mas CAROLINE ORNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuner Brornens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean This story i« 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
& period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their eway in that land It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Cram. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigend life in Por 
tugal is oneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and ite plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader « 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tue Inrant 
Bains oF Tauxi1o. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its bis- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, insugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tas Neapourran Ban- 
pittr. A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Sroven 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series, Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Masorn F. C. HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tus Wreck anp tue Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Jngraham was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by......... Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tuk Faitor San 
tate 0d the late war with Wontoa eae oy Meawne vine! 
dramatic we have ever published. It i# also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

h and 1 as an hi 1 novelette. 
Written for us by...Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tus Maip or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
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Housetwife’s Department, 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Plain Custard Pie. 

Boil a quart of milk with half a dozen peach- 
leaves, or the rind of alemon. When they have 
flavored the milk, strain it, and set it where it will 
boil. Mix a tablespoonful of flour, smoothly, with 
a couple of tablespoonsful of milk, and stir it into 
the boiling milk. Let it boil a minute, stirring it 
constantly ; take it from the fire, and when cool, put 
in three beaten eggs: sweeten it to the taste; turn 


it into deep pie-plates, and bake the pies directly, 
in a quick oven. 





Indian Griddle Cakes. 

To three pints of warm water add half a gill of 
yeast, half a teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus, and 
a teaspoonful of salt; stir in yellow corn-meal, to 
make a batter; add a pint bow! of wheat flour, and 
beat the whole smooth; cover it, and set in a warm 
place to rise. Inthe morning add two eggs well 
beaten, and bake ona griddle to a nice brown. 
Serve om a hot dish, with butter and syrup for 
breakfast. 


Tomato Pie. 

Take green tomatoes, turn boiling water on them, 
and let them remain in it a few minutes; then strip 
off the skin, cut the tomatoes in slices, and put 
them in deep pie-plates; sprinkle sugar over each 
layer, and a ligle ginger; grated lemon peel, and 
the juice of a lemon improve the pie. Cover the 
pies with a thick crust, and bake them slowly for 
about an hour. 


Ginger Beer. 

One and a half ounce of well sliced ginger, one 
eunce of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one 
pound of white sugar. Put the ingredients into an 
earthen vessel, and pour on them one gallon of 
boiling water; when cold add a tablespoonful of 
yeast, and let the whole stand until next morning; 
then skim and bottle it, and in three days it will be 
fit for use. 





Buckwheat Cakes. 

Mix a quart of buckwheat flour with a pint of 
lukewarm milk, some prefer water; add a teacupful 
of yeast, and set in a warm place over night to rise. 
In the morning, if sour, add a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus anda little salt. Bake as griddles, and butter 
them hot. hese are nice for breakfast, or with 
butter and sugar for tea. 


Cure for Inflammatory Rheumatism. 


Half an ounce of pulverized saltpetre put into 
half 2 pint of sweet oil; bathe the parts affected, 
and a seund cure will speedily be the result. 


Apple Fritters. 
Make « sti batter half a pint of milk, two 
with flour; slice ix apples thig 
a 


lip them in 





the batter, and then fry them in sard. 


plendidly ill d by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, eepecially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tur Monarcn’s Let 
Bape. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Waece on tue Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compliment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inst 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MUKRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration 
The locale of this abrorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read 

Written for ur by......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirsox tue Wisc. This famous 
sea story has passed to ite serensh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot aod the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the farorite suthor 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
fea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by........ LIRUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tue Granpee's Plot 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many fl!astra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits. while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
It is captivating from firrt to last 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsets oF Foneer 
Hitt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IT, when portions of England, esperialls in 
the county of Kent. were the locale of the wandering 
gcipseys. whone life habite and customs are 8 theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr Kebinson's 
peculiar tact and +kili has worem @ story which & fresh 
with all the vigor of \ifelike delinemtion. This ws Seid 
of romance in which be is pre-eminentiy et home 

Written for us by Da J H. ROPINSON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Looas tue Wantork A 


Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land sbounding in 





facident and adventare, Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the moet startling events of the American bier: ation 
imto thie thrilling story, the popuiartty of @lich & at 
tested by ite passing through serra edition 


Written expressly for us by SYLVANLE (OBB, Ja 


| THE RED REVENGER | or Tue Pinar Kive of tes 
| Fioninas This tale of the Gulf and its islands @ one 
| that portrave many tragie and romantic phases of life 
| ata period when a deadly conflict was maintainel be 

| tween the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas ip ite vietmity scume three contu 

Ties ago 


Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tae Beccaxsse ov res Ouir 
A romantic Story of the Sea aud the Shore This is aa 
Other of those graphic ses stories for ehich our adthor 
fe fxmous It was written by Captain BKarringtoe oe 
shipboard while crubsing in the very waters @lere the 
Printipal scenes of bis tale are laid. and te founded on 
fact. Depicing the striking aud bold scemes that a; 

pertain to the daring lif of @ rover, it caries the 
Teader aling with the locidents of the tale ln » dream 

like reality, as though be was an actual participant 
therein 


Written for us by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tus Bais of Mavain 
The scene of this story ts laid in the gay capital of Spetn 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of s thrilling nature. Ase tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray ie the mort ruc 
cessful delimeator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century Editions of this stary bave been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisu Cava 
tise = A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip I], and the days of the 
Inquisition. The whole is interwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and formes « good illustration of what (he his 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skillful 
writer, It has proved ome of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The Paorner 
or cus Boumer Wain. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
11, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
Loundary of Bobemia, and depict incidents of Uhrilling 
interest. There ise wild fasciuation attaches iteif to 
all stories of this region, and when truthful and by 
master hand, as in this instance, the tale ls aleorbingly 
interesting. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tus Crown axp rus Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turne 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this facinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tae Buccanaen amp Tae Canni- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Damas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can bardly lay it by until he has fluished every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BUKDICK. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinois tur Back- 
WoopsMaN. A vivid story of East and West, uurivali: 
in plot and character. The present is the clewensta edi- 
tion of this remarkable tele, being, with one eaception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this os- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed ip a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Whitten for us DY....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: oF, Tet Wire wumerece 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by - 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
lmr to the period of history which it describes, It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and alro re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tas Suvocien oF roe 
Cursareake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our suthor’s happiest vein 2nd portrays ebar- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
* Dancing Feather,”’ which it also does in interest. 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hanwione or St. Anroinr. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing charaeter in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be resnembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, sud it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cunp oF rue 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
rincali, in the heart of Bunny Bpaim. It te the most 
fascinating story of giprey life «ver published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet mort start. 
ling in many of ite abreorbing chapters It » a wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 

Written expressly for us by 





Da. J. H ROBINSON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consrimatons oF Uvnn 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue see. Kich im 
adventure and in Cuben life. of e revolutionary charac- 
ter Mr Barrington was for a considernble period in 
the government service of Epain, and be has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea His peculiar facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of acteal oberrvation into the thread of 
bie romance with great effect 

Written for os by.... F CLINTON BARKINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tra Omacts ann tre 
Past This romance of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories and paints a very giow 
ing pictare of life in that luzurtous city. It has been 
dramatiod and played in nearly every theatre im this 
country, and has passed through three editions ia Lon 
don. The present is the fourirenth edition which we 
have published’ 


Written for us by . FYLVANUS COBF, Ja 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secwers oF ree cat 
This is acknowledged to be Cobh + greatest aad beet 
povelette fall to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing © mast imtensely interesting piet It 
has been compared to Maryatt + beet see nove! and hae 
reached seren editions it its captiveting tale from 
beginning to end, as the render will quickly perceive, 
por «!\l he be Hkely to leave it wituow! s thorough 
reading at the Gret sitting 

Written for us by FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

IVAN THE GERF: or. Tee Reeves ane Comcansicn 
This ip w well-told and high!) graph tale of ih, de 
meetic and military in Rees, Torter ead Ciremasia 
The sethor hae taken great rare to be falthfe! to the 
Singur cstone. ¢Larecterwts + of Use per euer regen 
aod though the chapters are mtemrely vivid, they are 
yet teuth’al 


expressly for us by AUSTIN © RU RDICK 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ONLY A YEAR. 


Os 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
Only a year, one little year, 
Since by the river-glade 
We watched together one by one 
The asters droop and fade. 
And still the purple of the vines 
Grew deeper day by day, 
As the sweet Indian sammer hours 
Sped royally away 


The drifting leaves of brown and gold 
Lay thick beneath the moon; 
You said, ‘twas so like heaven—ah me, 
That you should know so soon! 
Again I greet the autumn moon, 
But somehow since that night, 
A sombre shade is braided with 
Its golden beams of light! 


The fringed asters fade, the vines 
Sway purpling in the sun; 

The beeches drop their crimson robes 
In silence one by one. 

But fruit, and flower, and tinted leaf, 
Bear depths of pain and woe; 

I dreamed not of that happy time 
One little year ago. 





SENTIMENT. 
bey beauty is as undenied 
3 the beauty of a star; 
And thy heart beats just as equally, 
Whate'er thy praises are. 
And so long without a parallel 
Thy loveliness hath shone, 
That, followed like the tided moon, 
Thou mov'st as calmly on.—W ius. 





COQUETRY. 
Thine full many a pleasing bloom 
Of blossoms lost to all perfume. 
Thine the dandelion flowers, 
Gilt with dew, like suns with showers. 
Joun CLARE. 





Domestic Story Department 








(Weltton for The Flag of our Union.] 


WOODLAND HALL 


BY ~~ pera ELL DELAUNAY. 


'O Love! Love! Love! 
May make the brave heart ache; 
Pulse out its lavish lite, and leave 
It mournfully to break! 
Geratp Masser. 

Tr stood on a gently rising eminence, scarcely 
a stone’s throw from the home of Mabelle Staf- 
ford; yet so completely surrounded by tall forest 
trees, that during the half dozen hours I had 
been a guest at Stafford Place, though casting 
often longing glances in the direction of Wood- 
land Hall, I had been quite unable to obtain a 
view of the mansion. I was most anxious to do 

WRe seem fo orerce fee | 
ped pot aoe ie I longed to note the 
external appearance before being introduced to 
the internal arrangements of her future home, as 
I felt certain both had had more than a little to 
do with the winning of her consent to become its 
mistress. i 

At night when I retired to my own room, af- 
ter unrobing, I drew back the curtains from a 
window looking northward, and glanced once 
again towards Woodland Hall. Only the huge 
trees standing motionless in the still September 
night, with the white smile of the moonlight 
drifting over their leaves and branches, met my 
gaze. Was it strange my last remaining rem- 
nant of good-temper deserted me at that mo- 
ment? I dashed down the curtains, turned my 
back upon the “ north view,” and vowed if ever 
I became p d of the th of Hercul 
my first exploit should tell heavily upon those 
trees surrounding the hall. 

I fell asleep that night with thoughts of direst 
vengeance flitting through my brain. When I 
awoke the next morning a strong wind was rag- 
ing fearfully in the valley, and I well knew that 
during all the coming day we should have stormy 
music sounding in our ears. I was not sorry. 
I confess to experiencing a very decided feeling 
of delight as I thought how it would hustle those 
grand old branches which kept Woodland Hall 
from my sight. Besides, from a child, I had 
fancied the sinking and the swelling, the moan- 
ing and the groaning of the wind; and I cared 
little how stoutly it swept down upon us, so long 
as it left the house top whole above our heads. 

I liked the raging wind that morning more 
than ever, as standing with Mabelle Statford at 
the window of the library, I marked it clearing 
its way through the tossing boughs of the trees 
encompassing the hall. Through the openings 
which it tore in the branches, 1 caught glimpses 
of a gray stone mansion, with iron balconies, of 
alight running pattern, curving around arched 
windows of a conservatory, glowing with rare 
exotic bloom, and as the fierce wind swept and 
bent still further aside the swaying boughs, | 
gained a quick faint sight of a lower window, 
and a dark face. full of tire and energy, looking 
out upon the stormy scene. 

Unknowing Mabelle had also been watching 
the parting of the branches. 1 turned quickly to 








inform her of the arrival at Woodland Hall of 
her betrothed. I caught the expression of her 
face, and the words I would have uttered died 
unspoken upon my lips. Could it be Mabelle 
Stafford who stood before me * 
T had seen flashing ever, the haughtiest of g!an- 
ces filled with a tender, loving light, the scorn- 
ful curve of the lip lost in a smile of ineffable 
sweetness, and the expression of the entire face 
so changed through love, that it was hard for 
me to believe her the proud Mabelle Stafford [ 
had known half my iifetime. I touched her arm. 
The glowing face turned from the window. The 
womanly eyes looked into my own questioning 
ones, 


“ You lore him, then?” I said, siowly. “ You 
love George Graeme *” 
The tender smile deepened on the lips. The 


The dark eyes | 


light in the eyes grew soft, fuller of love, until, 
looking at her, my own heart grew sick within 
me, knowing such a smile would never come to 
my lips, nor such a light to my eyes. She slip- 
ped her hand into mine, that little hand so many 
had coveted, and said : 

“Love him! O, Nell, darling! I remember 
no time when I did not love George Graeme.” 

Instantly there arose befure me the vision of a 
fair face lying cold under the changing autumn 
grasses. A face that had rested warm with life, 
on George Graeme’s heart—the face of his wife ; 
and I could not help saying, my voice full of 
sarcasm, I did not once strive to conceal : 

“Tris not right. Marion Graeme lies dead be. 
neath the sod, Mabelle.” 

“Tt must be right,” she answered, softly, 
“else God would not have so ordered it. She 
did me grievous wrong when living, but upon 
her deathbed, confessing her sinf died at peace 
with God and all the world. She sleeps peace- 
fully now, beneath the hemlocks, yonder—Mar- 
ion—his wife.” 

For a moment, Mabelle stood looking dreami- 
ly out of the window. Then she turned, and 
slipping down upon the cushion at my feet, laid 
her head in my lap, saying : 

“Tam going to tell you my life secret, Nellie. 
A secret that has passed my lips but once, and 
that was but a few months ago, when George 
Graeme asked me to be his forever. I tell you, 
only because you are very dear to me, and be- 
ciuse I don’t like you to think the hard, unchar- 
itable thoughts of me, that you have been think- 
ing since I said I remember no time when I did 
not love George Graeme. Remember, Nellie, 
that we were children together—George Graeme 
and myself—that he was my companion and my 
protector. I had no mother. She died two 
hours after giving me birth, and my father, 
though possessing a kindly heart, was too deep- 
ly engrossed in business to give many thoughts 
to the little girl who ran about the grounds, and 
in reality troubled him so little with her wishes 
and her wants. 

“ To George Graeme IT went with all my child- 
ish troubles, and he soothed me, and comforted 
me with such expressions of sympathy as made 
me think there was not in all the world another 


like him. And as the years swept on, the light. 


love of the child became the strong heart-worship 
of the woman. We parted at last. He left 
home one fair calm day, and I did not see him 
again for six months. But he wrote to me as 
often as his collegiate studies would admit of his 
doing so. 

“How I treasured those letters! For three 
years he came and went, spending ever his vaca- 
tions at home. Then his father grew very feeble 
—he had never been a robust man—and as soon 
as George’s collegiate course was ended, he re- 
paired to New York to attend to some important 
business of Mr. Graeme’s. He had been absent 
from home but a few months, when his father 
grew suddenly worse, and George returned only 
in time to hear his sole surviving parent bless 
him with his last dying breath. Por the week 


thee bent k =o Bde Meetewey Crewe gw ewneeeeres 
a ae entirely here in my own home. 
was so dreary, he said, over at the hall—every- 
thing reminded him so much of his dead father, 
he could not remain there long atatime. So 
he stayed with us. When he was forced to re 
turn to New York, as he bade me good-by, he 
said, quickly, hurriedly : 

“*Mabelle, there is one question I have longed 
to ask you, that I long now to ask, but my cour- 
age fails me. In the very first letter I write you, 
may I say all that I would now like to say, but 
dare not?’ 

“T could not trast my voice to answer aloud, 
and I whispered the word he was waiting to hear 
—the yes. He drew me to him, kissed me on 
the lips, and was gone. How patiently I waited 
for the coming of that letter! But hours slipped 
into days, days wore themselves into weeks, and 
it did not come. I waited in vain. 
came 

“Six months from the very day he left me 
with his kiss fall upon my lips, I read in one of 
the New York dailies, the marriage of George 
Graeme of Woodland Hall, to Marion, only 
daughter of Clinton Vere, Esq. I did not weep 
or moan. But I took all his old letters—the let- 
ters I had hoarded so carefully—and without re- 
reading them, dropped them one by cne upon 
the burning coals in the grate, and watched them 
as they crisped and blackened, and the words 
that had once been so dear to me were dead on 
the paper forever. 

“In a few weeks after their marriage, George 
Graeme and his bride came to Woodland Hall. 
A card received two days after their arrival, bear- 
ing these words, ‘Mr. and Mrs George Graeme 
at home,’ told me they were prepared to receive 
their friends. Within a week after receiving it, 
I went over to the hall. I was ushered into a 
room I had known well in other days, yet I fail- 
ed to recognize in all that vast apartment one 
familiar article. All the old stately furniture of 
mahogany and purple velvet had given place to 
sofas, chairs and divans of elaborately carved 
rosewood, cushioned with satin damask. Superb 
mirrors, framed in with trailing vines and flow- 
ers of heavy gilt, stretched from floor to ceiling. 
Vases of rare designs and exquisite workman- 
ship, ornamented the marble tables which gleam- 
ed white and cool through that luxuriously ap- 
pointed room. Here and there upon the soft, 
green hued carpet, cushions of bright-colored 
velvet gleamed out like gorgeous flowers ona 
bed of moss. 

“There was little to remind me of the days I 
had lingered there a happy young girl, and I sat 
down, faint and weak, for the great change 


It never 


Visi- 





ble throughout the room spoke to me of George | 


Graeme’s bride, and I could not at first think of 
him as loving and caressing another, without 
feeling a sudden heart-sickness, which for a mo- 
ment made me strengthless as achild. But long 
before the door swung open to admit the slight 
form of Mrs. Graeme, I had grown strong; and 
when she entered I stood up, calm and self pos- 
sease:!, and bade her welcome to Woodland Ha)! 
She bowed, murmared a cold, quiet, ‘I thank 
and sank into one of the hage lolling- 
chairs which stood directly opposite the one from 


you,’ 





which T had arisen, 


begging me in that same 
cold tone, 


to be re-seated. 

“T cannot teil you how her manner annoyed 
me; but I did not let her know that it did. I 
sank back into my chair as languidly as she in 
hers. I conversed in as low and still a tone as 
herself. You have seen her, Nellie, but never as 
Isaw her then. I do not think eighteen sum- 
mers could have rolled their faint tleecy clouds 
over her head. Not eighteen summers had 
brightened the fair white face. Brightened, did 
Tsay? Was ever word so wrongly placed? I 
AM positive nothing on earth had at that time 
made her cold, passionless face bright even for 
an instant. Scores of times had I read Tenny- 
son’s ‘Maud.’ Hundreds of faces had I gazed 
into, eagerly hoping, yet ever failing to tind a 
living illustration of the lines : 

* Perfectly , let it ~ granted her; 
Where is the tau 
Faultily faultless, iesly pater ~aygemanid null. 
Dead perfection, ao more 

“That face was before me. Had Marion 
Graeme sat for her word portrait, it could not 
have been better drawn. I could liken her—sit- 
ting in the soft purple twilight of that sumptuous 
room—to nothing but an iceberg floating daz- 
zlingly cold in a summer sea. Such was the 
bride George Graeme had taken to his heart, to 
hold there closely until death should separate 
them. Her head had been pillowed upon his 
breast ; she had lain for long hours in his arms ; 
she had felt his heart beating strongly against 
her own. Yet she was as pale and still and cold 
as if dear arms had never folded her in close em- 
brace, as if she had never listened to love words 
from lips beloved, nor felt the pressure of love 
kisses burning down upon her lips. Cold and 
clear was the light in her blue eyes. Whenshe 
spoke, it was us if a whirl of snow had struck 
against your face. She was beautiful. But it 
was a beauty that chilled you through and 
through and through, seeming to freeze every 
warm pulse beat of your heart. 

“T had risen to go, when the heavy door once 
again swung open, and George Graeme entered 
the room. Instantly the eyes of Marion fastened 
upon my face such a keen, penctrating glance, 
as annoyed me ten thousand times more than 
her faint cool manner of conversing had done. 
That she expected to see me flush and pale in 
the presence of her husband, I felt well assured. 
I fancy she found herself mistaken strangely. I 
met his eyes firmly; replied to his words with- 
out the faintest additional tint of color flushing 
my cheek. But never, to the latest day I live, 
shall I forget the look he gave me. Even now 
ican see the white stern face, the lips firmly, 
tightly compressed, when not speaking, and I 
felt then, what I afterwards knew, that Marion 
Vere had used foul means to make herself mis- 
tress of Woodland Hall. 

“It was years before my foot again crossed 
the threshold of their home. The very next 
week after I had called upon Mrs. Graeme, I 
sailed with a party of friends for Europe. I will 
not say I did not enjoy the tour, forI did. I 
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no brightness on earth for me, because the one I 
loved was wedded to another. I never spoke of 
George Graeme, but I caught myself many times 
mentally comparing other men with him, and 
felt they lost by that comparison. I had offers 
of marriage, but refused them all. I had no 
heart to give, and a hand without a heart is in 
wedlock but a worthless thing. 

“We passed four years in travelling over the 
continent of Europe, and then returned to 
America. I had been at home but a few hours 
when a servant came from the hall— Mrs. 
Graeme was ill—dying. She had sent for me. 
Would I come quickly?” I threw my cloak 
around my shoulders, drawing the hood over my 
head, and followed the girl out into the night. 
Through all the valley and over the hills lay the 
moonlight, white and still. The leaves of the 
trees hung motionless in the autumn air. Not a 
sound fell upon our ears, save our own hurried 
footsteps. I do not think three minutes could 
have passed, from the time the messenger enter- 
ed my room, before I stood by the deathbed of 
Marion Graeme. The physician and nurse were 
near her; but her husband held her head upon 
his breast, passing his hand, with a caressing 
movement softly over her shining hair and pale, 
wan check. She requested all to leave the room 
save myself. The physician and nurse went out 
together, while George Graeme was laying her 
gently back upon the pillows. As he turned to 
leave her, she clasped her fingers over his hand, 
and with an eager, wistful look in her eyes, said, 
pleadingly, ‘George, my husband.’ 

“He bent down, kissed her tenderly, and I 
heard him say softly : 

“** Marion, my wife—my own dear wife, there 
is naught but love between us.’ 

“ For a moment her face grew fairly radiant 
with joy. Then the happy light faded, and she 
put him away from her, murmuring: 

“*Go now. Your words have given me 
strength. Let me tell her all while I am strong. 
God bless you, my husband!’ And he went out 
of the room, followed by her loving glance. 

“1 was alone with that dying woman—close 
beside her. So close I could see plainly the fit- 
ful rising and falling of the night robe over her 
white bosom. She pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down,’ she said, ‘you will be 
weary standing. I have but a few hou 
I know that never again through the valley shall 
I see the daylight break. When next the but- 
tercups and daisies blow beneath the hemlock 
trees, I shall be sleeping under them. Wil! you 
let me sleep in peace? Will you forgive the 
wrong I did you years agone? 
George Graeme came to my native city. 
then only a 


slowly, 


rs to live. 


Five years ago 
I was 
girl in years, but in heart and brain 


had | 


I was a woman—cunning and crafty. put 
just made my debut in the fashionable world 
that winter. Mr. Graeme was wealthy, I was 
poor—my parents poor. Do not think by that, 
we lived meanly, or dressed shabbily. Far from 
it. My father was a lawyer of fine abilities ; 
talented man, who commanded large sums of 


We moved in the most 


money for his services. 








richly ; lived denecatilss but every dollar was 
spent in keeping pace with our wealthier ac- 
quaintances. There was no money laid by for 
sickness—for a time of want and need.’ 

“*T knew how mach depended upon my mar- 
rying well. Ido not think I could ever have 
loved a poor man. I know I could never have 
married one. Yet 1 was not willing to barter 
my youth and beauty for gold that clinked in a 
shrivelled hand. The man | married must be 
rich, but he must also be young. I met Mr. 
Graeme as I met scores of others that winter, 
with indifference. But I had not conversed a 
half hour with him, ere I determined to be mis- 
tress of Woodland Hall. He was ali I desired ; 
young, tine-looking, well-educated, talented, and 
immensely wealthy, Could I ask for more? 
During the winter he came often to our home. 
My mother was delighted with him. He dined 
frequently with us, promenaded with me, rode 
by my side, escorted me to balls and parties ; 
yet not one word, not one look even of love, did 
he bestow upon me. All my arts of fascination 
failed to make any impression upon him, and I 
knew there was some woman he had met before 
seeing me, whose power over his heart was 
stronger than my own. I determined to find her 
out.’ 

“Mr, Graeme was in want of an office boy 
I sent one to him I thought he could trust. / 
knew I could. It was not long before this boy 
brought to mea letter. One that Mr. Graeme 
had received that day, and after reading it, he 
had put it carefully aside; so carefully that 
James purloined it and brought itto me. It was 
a letter from yourself, kind and tender, but not 
loving. Yet I saw plainly you waited only for 
such words from him, as should give you the 
right to be so. Even while I was reading that 
letter I knew how much I had to fear from you, 
and I laid my plans accordingly.’ 

“« Week after week James brought me your 
epistles. One I kept—copying each day the 
words and imitating the handwriting, until at 
last I doubt if even you could have told your 
own letter from my copy of it. When this letter 
had been in my possession for nearly a month, 
Mr. Graeme was suddenly called home by the 
sickness of his father. Within a fortnight he re- 
turned to New York, and two days after his arri- 
val in the city, 1 met on Broadway the office boy, 
carrying to the post a letter directed to you. I 
was positive that letter contained a declaration 
of love, and 1 bade James take it to my home 
and wait until Treturned. He didse. WhenI 
was alone I opened it and read the contents. It 
was as I had thought. It contained a passionate 
avowal of love. You never received that letter, 
and he waited in vain for an answer. After a 
month had gone by he wrote again. 7 /at letter 
was answered. I wrote a reply—cold and dis- 
tant—to which I appended your name, ‘ wouder- 
ing why he had troubled himself to write a sec- 
ond time, when he must have known by the non- 
answering of his first, that his love was not, and 
never could be returned.’ The letter was brought 

up to Beechly and thrown into the post, and the 
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moment suspected that it came from any one 
save yourself. I knew well when he received it. 
The very next week he proposed to me and I 
accepted him. Five months after I was mistress 
of Woodland Hall. Now youknow all. I have 
wronged you deeply, Mabelle Statiord. So deep- 
ly, that were I in possession of health, 1 should 
not dare ask your forgiveness. But now—now 
lam dying. Surely, you wili let me die in 
peace.’ 

“Had my nature been ever so harsh and un- 
forgiving—which it was not—I could not have 
withheld forgiveness, while those pleading, anx- 
ious eyes looked into mine. I kissed her on the 
lips tenderly, a8 I would have kissed my dearest 
friend, as I said, ‘all is freely forgiven.’ Two 
hours after, in the quiet midnight, the servant 
came again to me from the hall. Mrs. Graeme 
was dead. 

“ For a year after the death of his wife, I saw 
little of Mr. Graeme. But after a twelve-month 
had elapsed, he came to me, and putting in my 
hand the two letters his wife had given to him 
on her deathbed—the letters which years before 
he had written to me—said : 

“Will vou answer them now, Mabhelle? 
They have been a long time in reaching you, 
but they are with vou at last.’ 

“T held them in my hand without speaking. 
T saw again the pleading eves of Marion Graeme, 
the pale lips that had told me they had contained 
avowals of love, and I handed them back to him 
with this reply : 

“*T cannot read them. For the sake of the 
dead, destroy them. I know their contents. 
With my lips better than with my pen I can say 
I—love—you.’ Nellie, in two short months I 
sha!l be George Graeme’s wife—his own—hark! 
surely that is his step.” 

She sprang up—her lips parted, her cheeks, 
her very forehead flushed crimson, as the dear 
familiar footsteps came nearthe library. Iknew 
how little my presence was necded then in that 
room, and stole quietly out of one door, as 
George Graeme entered by another; and the 
lovers were alone together. Two months after 
I was Mahelle Stafford’s first bridesmaid, and 
she reigns now, as Marion Vere did before her— 
mistress of Woodland Hall. 
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A PARSON AT A PINCH. 


A severe storm in the Highlands, which lasted 
for several weeks, having stopped all commani- 
cation betwixt neighboring hamlets, snuff takers 
were reduced to their last pinch. Borrowing 
and begging from all the neighbors within reach 
was resorted to, but this failed, and aii were alike 
reduced to the extremity to which unwilling ab 
stinent sufferers alone know. The minister of 
the parish was amongst the anhappy number; 
the craving was #0 intense that stady was out of 
the question. “ What's to be done, Juha? 
John shook his head as much as to say that he 
could not tell; bat immediately there: after he 
started up. a if a new idea had occurred to him 
He came back in a few minutes, crying, “' Hae!’’ 
The minister took a long, deep pin h, and then 
sad “ Whaur did you gett’ “J sonpt 
(swept) the palpi it,” was Ji yhn's expreasive reply 
The minister's aceumalated euperti 2008 Sab- 





hath snuff now came into some good use. —/sean 
| aristocratic circle New York could boast; dressed { Ji1m say's Keminascences. 
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Mester's Licnic. 


Miss Knight, in her just published autot aphy, 
relates the following new anecdote of Dr Johnsen, 
who was offer at her father's house: —* Cn one oe- 
casion his anxiety to understand Che wave « on 
shipbeard tempted him te go down te Portsmouth 
and spend a week ft ay Hag sting At the week's 
end be was put on shore bw an officer, who asked of 

said Jc 


be had any further commands 
son, ‘have the goodness te t 
kindness to me, and tell “Mr . 
ant, that [bey he will leave off t 
swearing.” The officer explained that the sail 
could hardly be kept at their work without the use 
of strong language, and that his majesty s service 
required it. * Then, pray, sir, answered the doctor, 
very gravely, ‘tell Mr. —— that [ beseech him not 
to use one oath more than is absolutely required tor 
the service of his majesty 


hank 



















Dr. Glen, a rich, miserly old widower, made a 
proposition of marriage toa young girl. Tle pro- 
mised her everything she wanted, it she would love 
him 

“ Will vou let me keep my carriage ?"’ asked she. 

* Yes,” was the reply. 

They were married, and a carriag 

“& Where's the horses?’ 


© Was purchased, 


inquired the lacty 


“ That's more than I bargained tor,’ said the 
stingy doctor, “TL promised that you might kee P 
your carriage. The ere it is; keep it where you 
please, my dear!’ 

A gentleman travelling in the West saw a very 
old man sitting at the door of a log cabin weeping 
bitterly. 

“My friend,” inquired the gentleman, “what is 


the matter with you?’ 

“Why,” replied the old man, “daddy jist gave 
me an awful lie king * cause I wouldn't rock grand- 
daddy to sleep! 

The gentleman rode off, fully satisfied with the 
salubrity and healthiness of the West, to produce 
such unparalleled instances of longevity. 


A young gentleman, a short time since, was 
about making an excursion for fish, and on one of 
the thoroughtares to the lake, he met aud made the 
acquaintance of a lady, Mary Pike by name, with 
whom he became very much pleased, and from 
whom he could not part without some pangs of sad- 


ness. He expressed a hope that he wight hear 
from her occasionally. To which she rep lied, that 
“if he was not successful in taking tish at the lakes 


she had no ioscan to his cropping a line to her.” 


“Put down that pickle!’ The words are uttered 
harshly and hurriedly by the sergeant te an ungra- 
cious private, who, Carried away by his “hungry 
passions,"’ has snatched a pickle trom the barrel. 

“ An’ why should | put down the pickle 7" queries 
the rrivate, mildly. 

“Put down that pickle!—that's all I want of 
you!” returned the sergeant, determinedly. 

“Down it goes, then,” cried the solidier—and 
stufliing it into his mouth, it quickly disappeared. 


The following powerful appeal was made in a 
court of justice by a learned head of the bar: 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, do you think my client, 
who lives in a pleasant valley where land is rich 
and the soil is fertile, would be guilty of stealng 
little skeins of cotton? [think not—I reckon not 











—I calculate not! And I guess, gentlemen of the 
jury, that you had better bring my client in not 
guilty, for if you conv ict him, he and his Jolin will 


Tick ihe whole of you! 

The most extraordinary is instance of patience on 
record in modern times, is that of an Illinois judge, 
who listened silently for two days while a couple of 
worthy attorneys contended about the construction 
of an act of the legislature, and then ended the con- 


troversy by remarking, “Gerithlemen, the law is 
repealed.” ; 
A man named Stone exclaimed in a tavern, “Tl 


beta VI have the hardest name in the company.” 
* Done!" said one of the company; “ whats your 
name ?"’ 


“ Hand me “them money,” said the other, “my 
name is Harder.” 

“ India, my boy,” said an Irishman to a friend on 
his arrival at Calcutta, “is jist the finest clhmate 
under the sun; but a lot of young tellows come out 
here, and dhrink and they aie, and they dhrink, 
and they die; and thin they write home to their 
friends a pack 0° lies, and say it’s the climate as has 


killed him.” 





A faithful and affectionate minister, wilely re 
spected by all denominations, and equatled by tew 
in racy humor and originality, on one of bis pastoral 
visitations was to pray while tea was being got 
ready—and says he. “I'll draw to wclose in the 
prayer when | hear the ham fiazin’. 

When the city marshal of aia? Maine, was 
engaged in destroying a quantity of liquor that had 
been seized, some one in the crowd inquired, * W hy 
Was not this sold tur three hundred pence and given 
to the poor?” A voice trom a distance re plied, 
“ The poor Lave had enough ot it already, let go!” 


An exchange paper is of the opinion that one of 
the worst things to fat ou is eavy. Tt is as iike 

for a grudging man to raise a double chin 4 
fora bankrupt to raise a loan. Vlumpoess comes 
not from roast beet, but from a good heart and @ 
cheerful disposition. 





“But if 1 put my money in the savings 
inquired one of the newly-arrived, 
draw it out again?’ 

“0,” said his triend, ** 


bank," 
“when can I 


sure, an’ if ye put it in to 


day, you can yet it to morrow by giving a fort- 
Bight's sotice ” 

A man who rea'ly loves travelling would as soon 
consent to pack a day of such happitess tito an 
hour of railroad, as one who loved eating would 
agree, if it were possible, to concentrate lis dinner 


into a pill. 
“ Now, look’er yer, Charlie, dim mout be an hon- 
est nigger, and then a again he meutent; butut l was 
achicken, and knowed he was about ihe yard, | 
tell yer wot, nigger, I'd roost high, 1 woul 








Never look at the girls. 
they regard it as au insult. 
ers, furbelows a) 
mamas-—that « ai! 
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DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 


They can't bear it; 
They wear their teath 
id friils merely to gratify their 





This long established and well known weekly paper, 
Gfter fifteen years unequalied prosperity aod p pelarity, 
has become a household word” from Maine t : ee 
Bia, gladdening the fireside of the rich ana pro 2 
ead country , ail over the wide extent of the United Btates 
It should be weekly visitor to every American heme, 
decause 

CH It ie just euch o paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cireie 

It is printed om the finest satin-curfaced paper, 
With new type, aod in 4 peat apd beautiful «ty ie 

t f the mammoth «ize, yet contains no 
tisements in ite eigtt mnper-vayal pages 

Ce It be devoted to news, tales poms, ot ries uf the 
een, fiecoveries, tilere ies ¥, wit and b 

it is caret. Uy edited by M M Hain who hae 
twenty years of editorial experience in B 
Bat. It eo maine | ~ ite large. well lend ‘ead ieeply tn- 






alver- 


ing pages pot one Vulgar word oF line 
— It numbers among ite reguisr eonttbaters the 
beat male aod female writers in thee counter 
Ite tales, while the 
taste for a!) that ie good an 
Lt ie ack mow iedged teat te grt ir 


aber Ue reader 
4 hen atifu 


cultivates 


anit 
See e of cock 


& paper in the home circle be alumoet im abies 

lta enggeetive pegs provoke oh the »oong an te- 
QBiring spirit. and add to their stores « ao 

Iu columns are ‘free from tm parting 


for years been 0@ 


popular s favorite throughout the country 
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